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Where Did Yesterday Go? 


CHARLES ANGOFF 


HERE did yesterday go, 
W daddy?” Anne asked her 
father. 

He was a bit startled by the ques- 
tion. His two-year-old daughter had 
asked him puzzling questions be- 
fore, and he had somehow answered 
them, as fathers learn to answer 
the strange, beautiful, philosophical 
questions of their children. But this 
time he was at a loss. Not so much 
because an answer did not occur to 
him but because the question seemed 
to bring into being a world of al- 
most unbearable sadness. Where, in- 
deed, did yesterday go? 

“Tell me, daddy,” insisted Anne. 

Her father kissed her in tribute 
to her loveliness which she had just 
innocently enhanced with her care- 
free profundity. 

She extricated herself from his 
embrace. ‘Please tell me, daddy, 
where yesterday went.” 

Her father answered, ‘Anne, yes- 
terday had to go home to have his 
dinner and then have a bath and 
then go to bed.” 

“Why, daddy?” 

“So that in the morning he could 
get up early to meet tomorrow.” 

“Is tomorrow, daddy, pretty like 
yesterday?” 

“Yes. Sometimes not so pretty, 
sometimes prettier.” 

ta 

“Yes, Anne.” 

“T’m glad, daddy.” 

She smiled at him, and ran off in 
a hop, skip and jump. 


+ %+ 


David watched his little daughter 
and marveled at her power. More 
than anyone else in his life she had 
made him acutely conscious of time 
—its impersonality, its deep sor- 
row, its healing softness, its sudden 
cruelty. His mind began to leap 
backward in his own life, and he 
became taut and mellow, filled with 
both a sweet confusion and a fierce 
yearning that seemed to attract 
mighty musical tunes, as it hopped 
from one planet of memory to an- 
other. 

The earliest recollections of his 
life appeared more real to him at 
the moment than the very chair he 
was sitting on. . . . It was ina little 
Russian village, in a one-room apart- 
ment, really little more than a hut. 
There was a big oven in the corner, 
way off. A brick oven. It was Satur- 
day, the Holy Sabbath. His mother 
and grandmother were reading a 
holy book near the oven. They were 
saying a prayer for the late after- 
noon, minchah. It was deep winter. 
There was snow on the sills of the 
three huge windows not far from the 
oven. It felt pleasantly warm in the 
room. The room seemed more huge 
than ever before, neater, perhaps 
because of the Holy Sabbath atmos- 
phere. 

David was about three. He was 
sitting on a large bed, playing with 
an aunt, Chashel. A warm and 
pleasant odor was coming from her. 
David touched her on her neck, her 
face, her breasts, her waist, her arms, 
over and over again, and Chashel 
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smiled and laughed and hugged him. 
And it was getting darker and 
warmer and lovelier. David buried 
his head in Chashel’s soft neck. 

Then David’s mother, David him- 
self, the cow, and the stick his 
mother was carrying. David was 
probably four and a half or five then. 
Mother said, “Only a little bit more, 
darling, and if we don’t find it, we'll 
just go back and the cow will re- 
turn by herself. A bad cow.” 

David cried because he was tired 
from all the walking and crying 
and because he resented the slur on 
the cow’s reputation. 

“A good cow, darling,” said 
Mother. “I guess we better go 
back.” She lifted David and carried 
him home. He held on to his 
mother’s neck tight with both his 
arms. And it got darker and warmer 
and lovelier. 

Then there were the apple trees 
on top of the hill, not far from 
the church of the Russian Greek 
Orthodox Church. David had been 
warned to stay away from it all 
the time. “You are Jewish and they 
are different,” his father had told 
him by way of explanation. David 
couldn’t follow the logic of this 
argument, but he already sensed 
that the logic of grown-ups was 
a mysterious thing and not to be 
questioned. 

David didn’t always obey. The 
apple trees near the church looked 
so nice. So David and two other 
Jewish boys took turns climbing to 
the first branch of one of the trees 
and tearing off a few apples. They 
hid them in their blouses . . . and 
ran and ran to the nearby stream. 
Many yards away an old man was 
splashing his naked feet in the 
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stream. His shoes and _ stockings 
were near him. He was talking to 
himself and as he did so, his beard 
moved forward and back, forward 
and back. David was fascinated by 
the movement of the beard... . 
But there were the apples. He felt 
them, each of them, in his little 
hands. The apples were round and 
green and just a little sticky. ... 
And again it became dark and mys- 
teriously warm ... and somehow 
the stream and the old man and his 
splashing feet and the other boys 
and the apples and the cow and the 
stick and the aunt came together 
and made one big ball . . . and 
David left the stream and walked 
homeward with a leaping heart. 
Die Gezaltzene Bobe, the Salty 
Grandmother. She was David’s pa- 
ternal grandmother. Always she was 
referred to as the Salty Grand- 
mother, apparently because she was 
inclined to be a bit mean. David 
was taken on a visit to her home, 
in a village some ten miles from 
his own home. It was raining out- 
side and David somehow felt that 
it was also raining inside. It was 
smoky and there were so many 
men with beards and women with 
fatchailes, scarfs, and everybody was 
talking . . . and David’s father 
kept on telling him to kiss the Salty 
Grandmother. David was about 
four, or perhaps less, and he tried to 
oblige his father, but he somehow 
had great difficulty. He was lone- 
some for his mother, too. She had 
to remain at home for some reason 
that made no sense to him. Sud- 
denly David kissed the Salty Grand- 
mother. Everybody else burst into 
laughter, but David burst into 
tears. ... And in the big wagon 
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home, his father’s overcoat smelled 
as if it were filled with rain... 
and father patted him on the back. 
... “Sleep, my Davidel, sleep, a 
great scholar you will be, a great 
scholar, sleep, my child, a light of 
Israel you will be... sleep... 
sleep . . . sleep.” 

A great scholar. . . . Always and 
everywhere David heard this in his 
youth in the little village where he 
was born. .. . Agreatscholar ... 
a joy to your parents... a glory 
to Israel... . 

Torrents of words and scenes of 
years far back. ...So clear... 
so very much alive ... and yet 
they are of the past, thought David. 
But are they? 

Why do they make the breast 
heave so? Why, because of them, 
these things of the past, do the trees 
and the grass and the people pass- 
ing by there, and all else, why do 


they all seem so much more vivid? 
Can dead things be the cause of so 
much greater living? 


* * * 


“Daddy, daddy!” Anne was pull- 
ing at his trouser leg. 

“Anne!” 

“T am back.” 

“You are back, darling.” David 
lifted her on his lap and looked deep 
into her eyes. She smiled and pinched 
his nose and made a grab for his 
glasses. He evaded her grasp, and 
kissed her. 

““You’re a funny daddy,” she said. 

He squeezed her arm. 

She became solemn. “Daddy, you 
forgot something.” 

“What did I forget, Anne?” 

“You forgot to tell me where 
yesterday went.” 

“T did tell you, darling. Remem- 
ber?” 

“Tell me again.” 

“T will a little later, Anne. It’s 
a long story. I think your mother 
Wants you now.” 

“You promise, daddy?” 

“IT promise.” 

“All right.” 


The Trap 


GERALD LANGFORD 


going and never went any 
more, I used to look forward, 
as a boy of twelve, to Sunday after- 
noons when I always went down- 
town with my father to keep open, 
from four until nine o’clock, the 
drug store where he worked. It was 
a dusty, dark-seeming place even on 
the brightest days, with a fringed 
green lamp hanging over a littered 
roll-top desk in the center of the 
floor space, where on weekdays the 
owner (an impressive old man with 
a white walrus moustache) sat pre- 
occupied over his big medical books 
or conferring with the ships’ cap- 
tains whose orders largely supported 
the business, while my father waited 
on the trade inconspicuously or 
tapped capsules full of white pow- 
ders behind the prescription case, 
rarely venturing to address an un- 
necessary remark to his superior. On 
Sundays, though, I had the run of 
the store, which I explored each 
time with fresh delight, from the 
collection of mounted spiders and 
tarantulas labeled on yellowing cards 
in the front window (where hung 
also two oval-shaped jars of respec- 
tively red- and blue-colored liquids: 
the mystical emblems of pharmacy) 
all the way back to the windowless, 
aromatic-smelling room behind the 
prescription case where Arthur, the 
mulatto soda-jerker, ground up 
orange peel for the locally famous 
orangeade served at the fount. 
Among the regular customers, or 
at least frequenters of the store, who 
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texts for his former colleagues to 
give him handouts, though even so 
became familiar to me on those Sun- 
days was Old Man Thompson, as 
even Arthur called him: one of the 
local eccentrics, who wore thick- 
lensed glasses (which magnified and 
distorted his eyes) and a cap such 
as boys wore then, of the same ma- 
terial and the same state of dirtiness 
as his suit, a dissipated-looking old 
fellow with black-rimmed finger- 
nails, who could be seen at all hours 
of the day, while other men were at 
work, walking aimlessly about the 
streets, often poring over a book as 
he walked, or talking to himself as 
if unaware of his whereabouts, as 
in fact he sometimes acted when 
he wandered into the store for one 
of his regular ‘“dopes” (Coca-Cola 
with a dash of ammonia), sitting at 
the fount and dropping ashes down 
the front of his stained vest or shak- 
ing his head abstractedly until all at 
once, without preamble, he would 
waylay my father or Arthur or even 
me, whoever happened to be near- 
est, with some startling pronounce- 
ment about some Oriental religion 
he had been studying or maybe 
about a recent development in local 
politics, which, even when he got no 
encouragement, he would go on to 
discuss in an oracular fashion, being 
himself a lawyer (or having once 
been a lawyer, and a very brilliant 
one, reputedly), who still hung 
around the court house, my father 
said, picking up occasional odd jobs 
or what were at least sufficient pre- 
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no one could imagine how he con- 
trived to eat regularly and keep him- 
self in cigarettes, let alone come into 
our store at least daily and always, 
after finishing his drink and con- 
ducting a prolonged, patient search 
through his various pockets, bring 
forth a nickel. Often after he had 
gone out, Arthur would raise his 
eyebrows for my benefit and make 
a circular motion with his finger at 
his temple. 

As I look back on those days, it 
seems to me that my only reason- 
ably happy hours each week were 
those I spent with my father on 
Sunday afternoon. We were living 
at the time in a new neighborhood, 
where as a newcomer and an only 
child not accustomed to the ways of 
other boys, I was marked for a nev- 
er-carried-out but regularly threat- 
ened ordeal of initiation into the 
neighborhood gang. It is difficult to 
know what attitude my parents 
should have taken in the matter, 
though of course anything would 
have been better than the divided 
stand they did take, my mother re- 
fusing to humor me and forcing me 
to go outdoors in the afternoons 
after school (so that I would learn 
to play with other children and 
begin to make friends who would 
be useful to me later in life), and my 
father taking my side so whole- 
heartedly that he too only succeeded 
in intensifying the dread which 
hung over me and from which I was 
able to escape only on Sunday after- 
noons, when my father indulged me 
in my every whim, whether I asked 
for candy on top of the sweet drinks 
I had already had, or decided to have 
another strenuous workout on the 


wall ladder which I had already de- 
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railed several times, to the imminent 
peril of the glass showcases, as I 
rode scooter-fashion back and forth 
the length of the store. And so I 
never missed a Sunday, and as Old 
Man Thompson began to take no- 
tice of me as a regular fixture of 
the place he came more and more 
to address himself to me rather than 
to my father or Arthur, so that 
gradually I lost my shyness with him 
and would speak up boldly in reply 
to his abrupt questions, even grow- 
ing sharply argumentative when he 
went on to challenge one after an- 
other of my replies by way of test- 
ing my wits. 

I can still recall the conversation 
that turned out to be the last one 
I ever had with the old man. 

“What are they going to make of 
you when you grow up?” he asked 
me that evening, sitting hunched 
over the fount as usual. ““A pharma- 
ceutical man like your father here?” 

“I’m going to be a doctor,” I said, 
choosing almost at random in order 
to make a prompt start in our fa- 
miliar kind of argument. 

My father had been standing in 
the doorway with his hands clasped 
behind him while he surveyed the 
deserted street, but now he turned 
to join in the conversation. 

“No sir, he’s not going to be any 
druggist,” he said with that concilia- 
tory, almost apologetic air he always 
adopted when talking to other men. 
“No siree, that boy’s going to col- 
lege when the time comes. He’s go- 
ing to be somebody in the world.” 

“Ah,” said Mr. Thompson, peer- 
ing at me through his thick glasses 
as if my father had not interrupted, 
“one of the learned professions, I 
see. And you wish to be ‘somebody 
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in the world.’ Can you tell me why 
you wish this?” 

“Why?” I was stymied for the 
moment. “You mean why do I want 
to amount to anything?” (I was 
afraid this was an indelicate way to 
phrase it in talking to a man who 
everybody said had thrown his life 
away.) 

“Exactly.” He did not seem to 
take’ offense. “Why?” 

“Well,” I said, “gee, why does 
anybody want to?” 

“That was my question.” He 
frowned at me in mock severity. 
— mean you have no reason at 
a - 

“Well,” I said defensively, grop- 
ing for a retort, “why, sure I do. 
I want to have a private office and 
be my own boss.” 

**Ah, I see.” The old man nodded 
sagely. ‘““And just how will you be 
your own boss, as you put it, and 
still be a slave to your clients? Have 
you considered that aspect of the 
matter?” 

I must have sensed that he was no 


langer playing the game on my level’ 
as he was accustomed to doing, and. 


I surprised myself with the adept- 
ness of my parry. 

“Why, I’ll just be so good they’ll 
have to beg me to look at them, 
that’s what!” 

“That’s it!” Arthur agreed tri- 
umphantly from where he stood be- 
hind the fount listening. “Like old 
Doc Watkins. Folks tell me he won’t 
even let nobody in his office less they 
got some sickness with one of them 
long names to it. He can’t be both- 
ered with no ordinary sickness no 
more, no suh!” 

But Mr. Thompson appeared sud- 
denly to have forgotten the game 
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we were playing. 

“If I had a son,” he said, with his 
hand trembling as he took the cigar- 
ette from his mouth, “I wouldn’t let 
him even learn to read! I’d make an 
unlettered farmer of him!” 

At first I thought he was joking, 
and I said contentiously, “But sup- 
pose he didn’t want to be a farmer?” 

The old man only scowled at me, 
his mouth working. 

*‘And besides,” I persisted, “you’d 
have to send him to school. There’s 
a law you have to.” 

At that he waved his arm in 
speechless defiance and then sudden- 
ly got to his feet and turned his back 
on me, going across to lay a nickel 
beside the cash register and then 
lurching unsteadily as he went out 
the door, while I stood and looked 
after him in perplexity. I was afraid 
I had said something to offend him, 
and though my father kept assur- 
ing me I had done nothing amiss, I 
began planning how I would try to 
make amends when I saw him the 
following Sunday. 

But as I say, that was the last time 
I ever talked with him. He did not 
put in an appearance the following 
Sunday afternoon or evening, and 
then a few nights later my father 
came home and said to my mother, 
“You remember Old Man Thomp- 
son? That old crank that hangs 
around the store?” He waited until 
my mother looked around. “He shot 
himself today.” 

My mother, who was busy getting 
supper on the table, gave only a per- 
functory exclamation, and it was 
in answer to my eager questions that 
my father went on to relate what 
he had heard: that the old man had 
shot himself in the head but without 
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succeeding in killing himself straight 
out, and that according to the last 
report he was still alive in the char- 
ity ward of the city hospital. 

“Well,” my mother said disin- 
terestedly, * ‘it would be an act of 
mercy, I’d say, to let him go on and 
die.” 

That seemed to be all she had to 
say on the subject, but my father, 
who had waited all day for an audi- 
ence for his observations, would not 
let the matter drop. 

‘Well,’ he said, frowning 
thoughtfully, “‘the old fellow ought 
not to have been allowed to run 
around loose this long.” He clasped 
his hands behind his back expansive- 
ly. “Lot of people thought he was 
just a crank, just a harmless old duf- 
fer, but I knew all along he’d wind 
up doing something like this. It just 
goes to show you.” 

Although my father could not 
answer my questions as to precisely 
when and how the deed had been 
done, he went on to explain that 
Old Man Thompson had not only 
been crazy but (and he divulged this 
reluctantly, as if I had not known 
about it all along) that he drank too, 
and we had talked at some length 
before I suddenly realized that my 
father was speaking in the past tense, 
as if unwilling to consider the pos- 
sibility that the old man might ac- 
tually recover and have still to be 
reckoned with. 

He did recover, though. He re- 
gained consciousness and tried to get 
up and make his escape from the 
hospital, we heard, and after a mere 
matter of days was in fact allowed 
to do just that. And so I began wait- 
ing, with a new eagerness added to 
my regular anticipation of Sunday 
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afternoon. 

At last the day came—he had 
been out of the hospital for nearly 
a week and had, I heard, already 
been seen on the street once or twice 
—when I had made up my mind 
that he would put in an appearance 
at the store, if only under the com- 
pulsion of my summons. 

Downtown it was even more de- 
serted that afternoon, one of the 
first really hot days of summer, than 
it usually was on Sunday afternoons, 
when everybody except us in the 
store was either sitting idly on his 
front porch or else taking a ride on 
one of the crowded roads leading out 
of the city, anything rather than 
come near the sun-baked streets of 
the business distirct where every- 
thing was closed up, even the movies 
in those days, and such occasional 
breeze as there was had lost all its 
freshness by the time it penetrated 
that far into the city. Even down- 
town almost any spot outdoors (any 
spot in the shade, that is) was prefer- 
able to the suffocating closeness in- 
doors, but I dared not venture be- 
yond the confines of the front or 
side door lest I might miss Old Man 
Thompson if or rather when he 
came—even if only to peer into the 
store irresolute, as he sometimes did, 
and then turn abruptly and go on as 
if another destination had occurred 
to him—and all through the long 
afternoon I sat at the boss’s big desk 
pretending to inspect some of the 
books there, every so often snapping 
out of a doze to look blankly up at 
the ceiling fans which kept circling 
languidly, one of them with a mo- 
notonous scraping noise at each 
revolution, which accomplished 
nothing except to prevent the spirals 
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of flies underneath from returning 
to crawl upon the dusty wooden 
blades. 

All afternoon I kept telling my- 
self there was plenty of time yet for 
him to come. Arthur sat patiently 
on a box at the end of the fount 
next to the side door, outside which 
he stepped now and then (in his un- 
laced work shoes with slits across 
the toes) to smoke a cigarette, and 
my father either sat on a high stool 
behind the cash register or else stood 
in the front doorway, abstracted but 
ready to turn, instantly business- 
like, whenever an infrequent drum- 
mer stopped in to buy a cigar and 
make a few remarks about the heat 
or about business conditions, and I 
did not realize how late it was get- 
ting until the arc-light outside be- 
gan to blink on and off with a little 
clicking noise and then shone stead- 
ily, its bright bluish light making 
the street seem suddenly quite dark. 

“Well, fellow,” my father said, 
getting down from his stool to 
stretch himself, “what do you say to 
a nice chicken sandwich? Think we 
could talk Arthur into fixing us up 
with a couple of his extra-specials?” 

I realized then that in all prob- 
ability neither my father nor Arthur 
had given a thought to Old Man 
Thompson all afternoon, and I did 
not like to appear childishly eager 
by bringing up the subject again, 
not to mention the fact that either 
the coming of darkness or the long 
wait had tinged my anticipation 
with almost a dread, which must 
have been part of my feeling all 
along (an impatience to have done 
with a confrontation which had to 
come sooner or later), so I decided 
all at once that he would not come 
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tonight, as if by the mere fact of my 
decision I could prevent him from 
coming even if he had intended do- 
ing so. 

I was not hungry, with a sticky 
taste still in my mouth from an 
orangeade I had had not long before, 
but I put aside the cigar box on 
which I had begun to work (I was 
always starting on Sundays to make 
a cigar-box banjo, which I always 
forgot about during the week) and 
joined my father at the fount. 

We ate our sandwiches, making 
small talk with Arthur while he 
stood apart at the end of the fount 
to eat his sandwich in surreptitious 
bites lest anyone should walk in and 
think he was acting too presump- 
tuous for a Negro. Afterward, when 
I had finished spooning up the last 
of the froth from my ice cream 
soda, I deliberately forsook my aft- 
ernoon-long vigil and went to sit on 
the threshold of the side door, where 
I could work without leaving shav- 
ings on the floor. 

I reaffirmed my decision that Old 
Man Thompson would not come to- 
night, for by now, looking up and 
down the dark, deserted street, I 
dreaded the prospect of seeing him 
just as on other days I dreaded the 
prospect of initiation into our 
neighborhood gang (an initiation 
which was to consist, I was regularly 
warned, of first having my pants 
taken off and being tied to a stake 
in the vacant lot at the corner where 
all the passing girls could look at me, 
after which I was to be taken to 
some secret cellar and put to the test 
of various unspecified but undoubt- 
edly fiendish tortures, finally being 
forced to sign in my own blood a 
pledge of lifelong secrecy, upon pain 
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of death, about the ordeal which was 
to make me one of the gang: a mys- 
tical kind of experience, as I visual- 
ized it, which would change me irre- 
vocably into an unfamiliar and even 
monstrous creature who would look 
upon his own strange new identity 
with sudden terror, just as before I 
had looked upon the other boys, who 
as individuals seemed approachable 
and in no way sinister but together, 
as a gang in which each boy lost his 
familiar harmlessness, seemed to me 
to live on another plane where they 
were reckless and menacing), and 
so, sitting there in the doorway 
which opened out into the night, I 
forced myself to become engrossed 
in my work as a kind of precaution- 
ary measure, and I was so deter- 
mined that nothing should happen 
that I was unaware of what had 
happened until Mr. Thompson had 
already entered the store and seated 
himself up at the first stool just in- 
side the front door. 

When I happened to glance be- 
hind me into the store, for no rea- 
son and yet from some intangible 
compulsion I must have felt, there 
he was hunched over the fount and 
fishing out a cigarette, with his hand 
trembling even more than usual as 
he raised a match he had struck with 
his fingernail. He blew out the 
match quickly, as if to cut short the 
illumination of his face over which 
his creased cap bill was pulled far 
down, like the blinders worn by 
horses. 

I got to my feet instantly, as if 
I were facing an apparition from 
which I stood poised to flee at any 
untoward movement. 

“How you feeling now, Mr. 
Thompson suh?” Arthur asked with 
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unaccustomed servility. “It’s mighty 
good to see you out again, suh.” 

The old man gave no sign of hav- 
ing heard but simply waited for his 
drink to be set before him. Then, 
when he lifted it to his mouth with 
careful haste, as if he had waited 
for it all day, he turned more directly 
sideways toward me so that I got a 
good look at the bandage behind his 
ear, a thick wad of gauze and tape 
which had somehow been pushed a 
little out of place and exposed part 
of his wound. 

As it seems to me now—whether 
or not it was in actuality an ordi- 
nary-looking injury—what I saw 
was a great bloody hole the size of 
a fist, through which I knew the 
brain itself would be clearly visible 
except for the festering clot which 
had stained through the gauze and 
oozed down his neck, and I stood 
there paralyzed and unable to avert 
my eyes from the sight. 

Ever since that night twenty years 
ago I have tried to forget what I 
saw or thought I saw, and for all 
intents and purposes had forgotten 
it until a few years back, during the 
war, I happened to see an official 
Army photograph of a group of al- 
most completely starved victims of 
a German concentration camp. The 
face of one of those men brought 
me a sudden, compelling sense of 
what such people must have felt 
within themselves, after they had 
endured so many unendurable bru- 
talities and debasements that the 
very memory of human dignity was 
gone and there was no capacity left 
in them for even self-pity, nothing 
but a kind of patient, bestial ac- 
ceptance of what had become by 
then merely routine beyond all hope 
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of a terminus, since they had, by 
surviving this long, come to feel in- 
capable of death, like an insomniac 
who has passed beyond the point of 
desperation, and yet even so there 
must have lingered one last vestige 
of sensibility: a dread or rather a 
downright terror of the possibility 
of release, which would subject them 
to not.only the horror of their de- 
liverers but also their own horror 
of themselves after what had been 
done to them. Surely, I thought, that 
possibility must have seemed to them 
the one truly unbearable eventual- 
ity, in dread of which they must 
sometimes, in the darkness and 
stench of their nights, have been 
driven back to the empty refuge of 
prayer. 

And suddenly, looking at that 
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photograph, I knew what it was I 
saw that night when as a boy I stood 
face to face with an old man who 
had tried to blow his brains out but 
had only succeeded in mutilating 
himself in a way too horrifying to 
contemplate, so that he could only 
sit helpless and endure my eyes upon 
him until finally, without warning, 
he rose and came toward me men- 
acingly and I wheeled and fled from 
him as if to seek a refuge which did 
not exist, running as if I were pur- 
sued and would feel a hand upon my 
back unless I ran ever faster, fleeing 
in unreasoned panic and seeking no 
more to escape what lay behind than 
to evade my own shadow which ex- 
tended itself rapidly into a shape 
both huge and monstrous ahead of 
me. 


Moonrise 


WITTER BYNNER 


I shall be joining you others soon 
But wait just a moment. Here comes the moon 


Up the eastern hill. 


She will be different another night, 
She will be red or she will be white 
But never again this octoroon. 
Stop calling me. Keep still. 


Mr. Timothy and the Model 


FRANK BROOKHOUSER 


R. TIMOTHY had been 
M a bank teller for eighteen 

years, three months, and 
seven days. Only once in that time 
had he been late for work. 

This unfortunate lapse on Mr. 
Timothy’s part, which haunted his 
thoughts for weeks and was never 
fully forgotten, occurred one day 
in December of 1938. 

On this dubious occasion, Mr. 
Timothy slipped on an icy sidewalk 
and was almost forcibly taken to a 
city hospital by the police with a 
possible broken hand. He arrived at 
the bank that day at one minute 
after ten o’clock, still fretting about 
the inefficient delays he had exper- 
ienced in the accident ward, and 
worked until one minute after seven 
o’clock, two hours overtime. Volun- 
tarily. 

Mr. Timothy was a man of slight 
build, with mild blue eyes, a serious 
expression, a ready smile, and a quiet 
but warm friendliness for all of the 
people he knew. He was also a lonely 
man, simply because he was Mr. 
Timothy. 

He had never married. When he 
was in high school, his parents had 
forced him into a number of drab 
dates for social affairs like the Senior 
Ball. But he had not had a single 
date with a girl or, in the passing 
years, a woman since that time. 

This was not because he disliked 
women. Actually he loved them and 
longed for the much-considered and 
tender companionship they could 
give. But he had always felt that 


he did not have enough to offer in 
return, personally, physically, or 
financially. 

“They would naturally take me 
for the Casper Milquetoast type,” 
he always thought. 

And he was never able to amass 
sufficient forwardness or courage to 
ask a woman to have dinner with 
him, let alone invite one to his neat, 
well-furnished apartment to look at 
his one etching. 

Because of this bashfulness and 
feeling of inferiority, Mr. Timothy 
spent virtually all of his idle time 
either reading or going to the 
movies, in both of which he happily 
and eagerly placed himself in all of 
the heroic and romantic roles. 

Escaping thus from dull reality 
at the end of each working day, Mr. 
Timothy, aside from the time he 
was late and three small pay in- 
creases, had experienced no un- 
toward incidents in all of his life- 
time until the night the lovely model 
smiled at him from page 37 of the 
nation’s largest picture magazine. 

Mr. Timothy was absolutely alone 
in his apartment when this hap- 
pened and the model not only smiled 
at him but she spoke to him. 

From page 37, wearing a beau- 
tiful flowing—and daringly low-cut 
—evening gown, she said, ‘Hello, 
Tim. You’re a sweet little man. Do 
you know that?” 

Very understandably, it became 
much more than a mere incident 
after that. 

However, when the model first 
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spoke to him from page 37, Mr. 
Timothy was too startled to make 
any answer and, by the time he had 
regained his composure, she was 
silent and her glowing smile had 
vanished into the same pensive ex- 
pression he had noted when he first 
saw her in the magazine. 

It was Mr. Timothy’s weekly 
habit to buy the picture magazine 
each Thursday. At dinner time, 
when he ate his weekly steak dinner 
—since Thursday was also payday— 
it was his custom to leaf idly 
through the pages, merely glancing 
at the pictures. Later, in his apart- 
ment, he studied all of the pictures 
more closely and read the text com- 
pletely. 

The model was a full page revela- 
tion. Her name was Marilyn Man- 
ners and she had been chosen Miss 
Allure for 1947 by the National 
Association of Beauty Shop Oper- 
ators. 

Mr. Timothy was well aware of 
her at dinner. He hovered admiring- 
ly over the picture for several mo- 
ments, imagining fleetingly what a 
thrill it would be to kiss such a beau- 
tiful creature and how proud a man 
would feel to walk into a smart 
nightclub with her holding his arm. 
But, still following habit, he lingered 
on page 37 only long enough to sigh 
and then turned on to trouble in 
Palestine. 

Nothing happened then. There 
was no response on the part of the 
model. 

However, when Mr. Timothy had 
settled down comfortably in his 
plush chair at home that evening 
and was going through the maga- 
zine more slowly, he tarried rather 
long at page 37, studying the full 


page of allure more fully, dreaming 
much more ambitiously. 

At first he was unaware of any 
change. 

And then he was struck and 
literally shaken from head to toe by 
the amazing realization that the 
model now was smiling at him. 

Conquering the first inclination 
to panic, Mr. Timothy acted in a 
practical manner. He thought care- 
fully about dinner time. Of course, 
she was smiling then. He had hur- 
ried through the magazine. It had 
been a rather irritable day at the 
bank. He had been quite busy. He 
had been very tired. Still was, in 
fact. What in the name of Heaven 
had ever given him the crazy idea 
that she wasn’t smiling then? 

But Mr. Timothy’s accurate 
memory for facts and, particularly, 
for figures was a byword at the 
bank. And he finally conceded de- 
feat. He couldn’t convince himself. 

So he took off his glasses and pol- 
ished them industriously with his 
handkerchief and put them on 
again and looked once more. He was 
greeted by the same warm and mag- 
nificent smile. 

He went out to his small kitchen. 
He was tempted to take a big stiff 
drink of the rye whisky which he 
kept in the place for medicinal pur- 
poses only. After all, fabulous crises 
called, at the very least, for desperate 
measures. But he compromised. He 
poured himself a large glass of milk. 
He swallowed the milk slowly at 
first, thinking. And then he drank 
the last half of it in one gulp and 
rushed back into his living room. 

She was still smiling. 

“Hello, Tim,” she said, while he 
stood there stunned, unable to move. 
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“You’re a sweet little man. Do you 
know that?” 

He gaped at the moving lips. He 
couldn’t even form words with his 
own. 

“Don’t be afraid,” she told him. 
“There is nothing at all wrong. Is 
there?” 

He was still speechless. 

“IT knew that you were lonely, 
that’s all. And I thought I’d try to 
make it a little less lonely for you. 
Is there anything wrong with that?” 

He wanted to shout, “No, of 
course not. It’s wonderful. I think 
it’s wonderful.” 

But he managed to retain his self- 
control. He continued to stare at 
her, with an infinite tenderness in 
his eyes, but he ignored her spoken 
words. He couldn’t talk to her. He 
absolutely could not talk to this 
lovely woman, even though she had 
spoken. ... No, he could not 
speak. To utter a single word would 
be a final admittance of his... 
well, his instability. 

“Please don’t be afraid, Tim. I’m 
Marilyn Manners and I’m really only 
trying to help you. We could have 
some very nice times together, you 
know.” 

Mr. Timothy closed the magazine 
very quietly, regretfully, and turned 
on the radio. Loud. To a record pro- 
gram. He felt like listening to some 
sentimental ballads right now. 

But he knew that, before the 
night was ended, he would have to 
turn again to page 37. And he did, 
promptly at eleven o’clock, which 
was the hour at which he always re- 
tired. He not only turned to Mari- 
lyn but he clipped her right out of 
the magazine and leaned her against 
the mirror on his bureau. 
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And just as he was falling off to 
sleep, he heard her say, ““Goodnight, 
Tim. Sleep tight.” He smiled happily 
and went to sleep. And slept tight. 

The next morning he took the 
picture and folded it carefully and 
placed it in his pocket and carried it 
to the bank with him. Frequently, 
through the day, he took it from his 
pocket and looked at it. 

““Now don’t you work too hard, 
Tim,” she told him once. 

And, again, she said, “Jeepers, I 
think you deserve a big raise. All the 
important work you have to do.” 

And, another time, she asked, 
“Happy, dear?” He almost nodded 
eagerly then, but managed to check 
himself in time. 

At dinner that evening, though, 
he placed the picture under his 
newspaper and glanced at it when- 
ever the waitress was not near or 
other customers were not passing 
by; and he listened to her with un- 
disguised delight. 

“How are the lamb chops, dear?” 
she asked him. “I don’t see how you 
eat that nasty old spinach.” He 
laughed at that because he hated 
spinach, too, but ate it because it 
was good for him. 

“Now, Tim, honestly don’t you 
think it would be much nicer if I 
were sitting across from you now?” 
she asked him again. ““We could go 
to a movie together after dinner. 
Would you hold my hand? I like to 
hold hands in the movies. Do you, 
Tim?” 

Mr. Timothy, of course, fell mad- 
ly and completely in love with his 
beautiful model. 

He lived in this romantic para- 
dise of make-believe for six days be- 
fore he went to a doctor. 
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“TI want a complete checkup,” he 
told the doctor. “I think everybody 
should get one about every two 
years.” 

The doctor agreed. “Even every 
year,” the doctor said. “A person 
should, really, to play it safe.” 

“Yes, I suppose so.” 

Mr. Timothy’s hands were shak- 
ing as he began to undress, and he 
felt tiny beads of perspiration form- 
ing on his brow. It was not very 
sensible, he knew, in view of the 
occasion; but he wanted to have an- 
other look at Marilyn before the 
examination. Quickly he took the 
picture from his pocket and stole a 
long glance at her. 

She was smiling, an understand- 
ing expression in her eyes. 

“Please don’t worry, Tim,” she 
said. “Everything is going to be all 
right, believe me.” 

Strangely, he felt much more 
calm. 7 

And when the doctor had con- 
cluded the complete checkup, he 
said, “Well, there’s nothing wrong 
with you. Not a thing. You’re sound 
as a horse. Must be one of those men 
who keeps himself in perfect condi- 
tion. Tennis? Squash?” 

“No, I don’t go in much for 
sports. I do a lot of walking, of 
course.” 

“That’s always good.” 

“And everything’s all right?” 

“Sure. Your heart’s a little fast 
but it’s strong. Nothing to worry 
about there. You’re probably hav- 
ing some big romance, huh?” the 
doctor said, laughing. 

“Well . . . you know how it is.” 
Mr. Timothy smiled knowingly. 

“‘Women are the spice of life.” 

“And the sugar, huh doc?” 
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The doctor laughed uproariously. 
““We'd sure be lost without ’em,”’ he 
said. 

“And who wants to be lost?” 

“Right. Who wants to be lost?” 

That evening, as Mr. Timothy 
was walking toward his favorite 
Tuesday night restaurant, he stopped 
for a moment at a quiet corner to 
have a quick look at his model. He 
took the picture from his pocket 
tenderly and was momentarily de- 
pressed when he noticed that it was 
becoming worn. He would have to 
pick up a lot of copies in some sec- 
ondhand magazine shop, he thought. 
Or, better yet, go right to the maga- 
zine itself and buy a dozen or so 
copies. They always had back issues. 
Yes, he would do that on his lunch 
hour tomorrow. Go right to the 
magazine. 

“Hello, Tim.” The depression 
passed. Quickly. Completely. For he 
had never seen a more glowing smile 
in all of his life than this one which 
lighted all of her lovely features 
now. 

“Hello, Marilyn.” 

The words came naturally. It 
seemed almost as though she were 
there beside him, had come run- 
ning up to the corner to meet him 
or had been waiting for him there. 

He smiled. 

“Well,” she said, her eyes twink- 
ling happily and a bit mischievously. 
“T’ve been waiting for that for a 
long time, haven’t I?” 

“T’ve wanted to say it for a long 
time, Marilyn. But... .” 

“T understand .. .” 

“Tt’s good to talk to you. Very 
good.” 

“But my goodness, we can do 
more than talk.” 
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“We can?” 

“Of course.” 

*You’re very beautiful, Marilyn.” 

“Thank you, Tim.” 

“And I certainly would like to 
be able to take you out to dinner 
some time. I’d try to show you a 
nice time.” 

“T think it’s a wonderful idea my- 
self. But Tim, you don’t get paid 
until Thursday.” 

“Oh, that’s all right. I have plenty 
of money. I don’t mean I’m rich or 
anything. But I’ve been saving for 
a good many years now. And Id like 
to spend a lot of it. On you.” 

“Are you sure, Tim dear? Sure it 
wouldn’t make you short?” 

“Definitely. Why, we could have 
dinner and go to a show and stop 
in at some clubs. Oh, but. . .” 

“Why not? It sounds perfect.” 

“Tt does?” 

“I think we could have a grand 
time together.” 

“I know I’d be the damndest, 
happiest guy in the world.” 

“Tim.” 

“Yes?” 

“You swore.” 

“Sure, who wouldn’t?” 

She smiled. 

“Tt’s a date, then?” she asked. 

“You bet.” 

“Tl be waiting for you.” 

“About seven?” 

“That’s fine.” 

“Say, I almost forgot. I don’t even 
know where you live.” 

“Oh, that’s so funny, isn’t it, 
Tim? I hadn’t thought of that 
either. We seem to know each other 
so very well.” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, it’s the Park Manor. 
Apartment thirty-two.” 
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“The Park Manor. Apartment 
thirty-two.” 

“And don’t bother having the 
desk ring me, Tim. Just come right 
up. I'll be waiting for you.” 

“About seven.” 

“About seven.” 

Mr. Timothy placed the picture 
back in his pocket. 

Mr. Timothy was breathless. 

But he actually did think that he 
was either completely insane or 
crazily dreaming until he went to 
the Park Manor, Apartment thirty- 
two, and Marilyn Manners, the love- 
ly model from page 37 of the pic- 
ture magazine, met him at the door 
in person. 

She was wearing a ravishing 
housecoat which dazzled his eyes. 
She greeted him with a warm, inti- 
mate “Hello, Timmy dear,” and 
swept him into her apartment. 

“Hello, Marilyn,” he finally man- 
aged, rather shakily, at this point. 

“Tt’s grand to see you, Timmy.” 

“You look beautiful, Marilyn.” 
This less shakily. 

“Mix yourself a drink, darling, 
while I finish dressing. I'll be ready 
in a moment. I'll hurry—just for 
you.” 

Mr. Timothy then mixed the first 
drink of his entire lifetime. It was 
two parts Scotch and one part water. 

He drank it. 

He mixed another, increasing the 
percentage of Scotch. 

Then he walked over toward 
Marilyn’s bedroom and shouted 
through the door, “You’re a bundle 
of loveliness, gorgeous. And I love 
you and I want to kiss you.” 

“T’ll be out in a minute, darling. 
I’ve been waiting for that for a long 
time, too.” 
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Mr. Timothy could hardly believe manner, and smiled happily and 
his own ears. He handled his glass of awaited the biggest moment of his 
Scotch easily, in a very sophisticated whole life. 


Tristram’s Betrayer Afterward 


WILLIAM HULL 


No bird has beat with its wings my heart, 
no bird sung, 

nor risen swift unstricken to the topmost tip of me 
since this hostile tongue 

unloosed the latches to the midst of me 
and some subtle alien thing 

slipped deftly deeper in, 

slipped quickly to this deepest inward core, 
feeding on my private flesh, 

gorging blood, 

eating out my inmost marrow, 


sharp tooth slitting tendon, bone, 
filling every separate room of me 
with sickening agony. 


See: 

I am isolate through this, 
separate from sun and earth, 
cut off from me. 

The tooth I feel, 

the solid filth, 

the hideous emptiness of me, 
and gagging retch, 

too weak to wrench me clean. 


ae | 


Since: 

no bird has flown, 

no bird sung, 

nor any smell come of clover dark in spring. 
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If You Can't Count to Five 


WILLIAM CANINE 


T was a stormy night and from 

| her living room windows Flor- 
ence watched. For half an hour 

the flashes had been intermittent in 
the distance, far away over Illinois 
someplace—then closer and closer 
until the first jagged streak cut deep 
into the heart of the city, very close, 
with the sharp clap of thunder im- 
mediately following. If you can’t 
count to five, the bolt has struck 
within a mile. Florence doubted 


whether she could have counted 
even to two between the lightning 
and its thunder. And now in heavy 
drops the rain was coming. Across 
the street at the Freys’ house, the 
scene was set; the porch light had 


been turned on several minutes be- 
fore, and Florence could see figures 
moving about in the front hall. That 
would be Marcia and her husband 
and, since it was not very late, the 
children. All getting ready. 

The storm was approaching its 
peak—lightning scuttered back and 
forth across the sky, the thunder 
claps stumbled over one another, and 
the rain came down in torrents. 
Florence waited, her eyes intent on 
the Freys’ vestigial porch, now the 
spotlighted center of the stage 
where Marcia would soon appear, 
standing between the two slim white 
columns, her head high, pausing an 
instant before taking her part in the 
storm. It was always like this and 
Florence would often applaud, very 
surreptitiously, her hands low in 
front of her. 

The world was uproarious as Mar- 


cia made her entrance, an entrance 
incalculably marred when Mr. Frey 
too came out on the porch. It was 
as though Juliet were to appear on 
her balcony nagged by an impor- 
tunate carpenter warning her of the 
balcony’s structural weakness. Flor- 
ence muttered in annoyance and 
told Mr. Frey to get back in the 
house, where he belonged. The man 
—Florence had never met him— 
leaned over his wife as though he 
were telling her of the terrors of the 
thunder and lightning, then stepped 
back over the threshold, and Marcia, 
wrapped in his great military rain- 
coat, stood quietly for an instant be- 
fore she walked quickly out into the 
rain. 

Florence smiled in approval. She 
was envious, but she knew she owed 
Marcia something and she was grate- 
ful too. There was an affinity be- 
tween them. A little wistfully Flor- 
ence thought that Marcia probably 
would find that bit of knowledge 
very amusing. The approval, the 
envy, the gratitude, the shame were 
all mixed up in Florence as she 
watched Marcia Frey stroll in the 
rain, her head high. 

The old lady across the street! 
Watching Marcia, with the ap- 
proval, the envy, the gratitude, the 
shame all mixed up in her, Florence 
remembered all at once that this was 
her birthday, that this morning at 
five-thirty she had suddenly been 
sixty-four years old, that sixty-four 
years ago from this instant, Flor- 
ence had been an infant, asleep per- 
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haps or squalling for her mother or 
suckling, and Florence knew that 
she was glad all that was sixty-four 
years in the past, that she did not 
mind being old, that the sixty-four 
years had seemed like sixty-four 
years. And she was waiting for her 
nephew Fred to come and offer his 
congratulations, to offer his con- 
dolen¢es really Florence knew and 
did not mind. Her favorite nephew 
Fred, somehow it had become a tra- 
dition that he was ‘her favorite. She 
thought about this for a moment, 
the nail of the little finger of her 
right hand tapping nervously, gent- 
ly on her front teeth. He is still 
Fred, she thought, that is what I 
must remember, he is still Fred. And 
trying to remember this, she had to 
remember that once, six years ago, 
seven years ago, ten years ago, she 
could have been only excited know- 
ing that Fred was coming to see her. 
Now she had to say to herself, re- 
member, he is still Fred. There had 
been the enchanted Fred, the boy 
who before he went to college and 
learned about engineering and to 
the Navy and learned about war 
would come to her enthusiastic and 
delighted over something, some dis- 
covery, something she could share. 
Oh, that Fred had believed in her. 
She sighed. And even though he was 
still Fred, he was coming to offer his 
condolences where there was no need 
of condolences. Perhaps Twenty-Six 
had always offered condolences to 
Sixty-Four and if so there must be 
a reason but she did not know what 
it was. She sighed again but a little 
laugh got caught in the sigh and she 
had a difficult time extricating the 
sigh from the laugh. When they 
were separated, she held them out 
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and chose the laugh. So, she won- 
dered abruptly, what would Fred 
bring her for her birthday? What 
sacrifice would he have been led to 
make to age, what sacrifice would 
he feel obliged to lay at the shrine 
of tradition—for after all was she 
not his favorite aunt too? And a 
present is a present. And one doesn’t 
look a gifthorse in the mouth. But 
a gifthorse is a gifthorse too. 

Then Florence shuddered with the 
violent, frightening sounds of sirens 
starting up from the fire station six 
blocks away, the sound she would 
never become accustomed to, the 
most exciting and disturbing sound 
that man had yet discovered. For an 
instant the car feeling its way to the 
curb in front of her house was the 
car of the fire chief—the great red 
engines were coming here, it was her 
house that burned—but how fool- 
ish! It was only Fred’s little maroon 
convertible. At the hall mirror she 
prodded her grey hair, then opened 
the door and called, “‘Fred, dear, how 
nice! Are you soaked?” 

“Hi, Auntie. Happy birthday!” 
He kissed her briefly. “Nope, knew 
it was going to rain. Did you hear 
the fire engines?” 

“Why, they’ve stopped already. 
The fire’s near. Let’s go, Fred! I 
knew I couldn’t have counted to five 
after that last one.” 

““Couldn’t’ve what?” He was tak- 
ing off his coat. 

“Just something I have heard,” 
Florence said, disappointed. “If you 
can’t count to five between a flash 
of lightning and its thunder, the 
bolt has struck within a mile.” 

“Oh.” He shook the rain from his 
coat. “I’ve never heard that.” He 
went to the window and stared out 
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a minute into the night before turn- 
ing to Florence. ““Who’s the woman 
across the street? Walking up and 
down in the rain?” 

“Marcia Frey. She always does 
that.” 

Fred frowned. “Why?” 

“Why?” Hesitating, thinking a 
little amused that she had never 
wondered that, she thought, of 
course, why, Fred would have to 
know. “I guess she likes it. Here, 
give me your coat, dear.” 

“Does she really?” 

“What? Oh, like it.” Again Flor- 
ence was hesitant. “Yes, of course. 
Of course she does.” 

“Umm,” Fred murmured and on 
his face, a face that Florence 
thought should be handsome but 
never was quite, there was a half 
smile. Maybe it was a half sneer—it 
could have been either or both—as 
he said, “I suppose she’s very dra- 
matic about her walks?” 

“Well, yes—give me your coat, 
Fred—I suppose she is.” 

In the closet, she fumbled at his 
coat pockets and understood he had 
brought no present, no sacrifice to 
Sixty-Four—unless it were some- 
thing small, something in his breast 
pocket, a ring perhaps. ““You’re cer- 
tain you don’t want to go to the 
fire?” she called. 

Apparently Fred did not hear. 
“You approve of her walking in the 
rain, don’t you, Auntie?” 

She had come back into the liv- 
ing room and was watching him 
anxiously. “Of course—” 

“But everyone catches on.” 

“Oh, well—” 

“And not everyone will under- 
stand as you do, Auntie.” 

She glanced at him quickly, not 
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liking the way he had said that— 
and what did he mean anyway? Al- 
ways of late these enigmatical re- 
marks, personal, disconcerting, nev- 
er clear to her. And should she ask 
him what he meant, he would mere- 
ly smile—no answer. She only knew 
in a vague way that Fred was not 
pleased with her, had not been since 
—well, again, since college and the 
Navy. But this is my birthday, she 
thought, and doesn’t a favorite aunt 
deserve something better on her 
birthday? When she is Sixty-Four? 

Brilliant lightning crackled 
around the house, and Florence ran 
to the windows. “One-two-three- 
four-five—” She lingered. “‘six—” 

“We’re not struck, I guess, and 
that’s a slow count anyway. The 
crowd’ll boo you.” 

“Seven! There! Well, it’s within 
two miles.” 

Fred thought a minute. “No, I 
don’t think so. Probably goes one 
mile—ten—forty or something like 
that.” 

“Oh, yes, I'll bet it does.” She 
moved towards the heavy old book- 
case. ““Would it be in the Encyclo- 
pedia?” 

“No books, Auntie, not now.” 
Fred had caught her by the arm. 
“Some sherry for the poor, thirsting 
favorite.” 

When Florence returned with two 
small glasses, Fred was again at the 
window. “That woman. Really, 
Aunt Florence, she’s making an ass 
of herself.” 

Florence wondered what she 
should say and said nothing. After 
putting Fred’s glass on the window 
sill, she sat down and sipped her own 
sherry. She had the most unreason- 
able feeling that she should put on 
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her raincoat and goulashes, take an 
umbrella, and cross the street and 
tell Marcia Frey of her detractor, 
warn her, beg her to go inside. Then 
if Marcia would go in and would 
not laugh, Florence could come 
back and she and Fred would talk 
about other things. She glanced at 
Fred and he turned for a minute 
from the window. 

“Just walking up and down in 
front of the house.” He laughed. 
“Rain streaming off her nose and 
chin.” 

And yet, Florence thought, and 
yet—well, Fred could be wrong. But 
he was usually right—yes, she would 
admit that, even when he was a lit- 
tle boy coming to stay with her for 
a day he had usually been right. 
They would run together to the En- 
cyclopedia and Fred would usually 
be right. Or they would argue till 
Fred convinced her. Even as a little 
boy. 

“What does her husband think?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Now look at her,” Fred said, 
deepening his voice and imitating 
someone she could not place, a radio 
commentator or someone like that. 
“Look at her striking out into the 
vast unknown of the night and the 
rain.” 

Florence looked up at him in sur- 
prise. “She went away, Fred?” 

“Ridiculous woman.” Fred turned 
from the window in disgust. 

“She went away?” 

“Up the street.” 

“Why, she always stays in the 
front yard.” Florence went to the 
window. She pressed her face to the 
damp pane trying to see Marcia but 
the rain was too heavy and the night 
too dark. She watched then the 


street corner where the light mount- 
ed on a high pole seemed to be pour- 
ing its brightness into a pool be- 
neath. A figure darted into the pool, 
like a minnow, then out again and 
the figure must have been Marcia. 

“Long enough for everyone to 
see her no doubt.” 

Florence gazed at Fred, trying to 
understand what he meant. 

“She stays out long enough for 
everyone to see her,” he said. 

“Once when they were engaged 
—it was at college—she ran out into 
the rain only because she felt some 
impulse, and he became strangely 
excited, in some way thrilled by 
what Marcia had done. Then he was 
oddly tender with her all that eve- 
ning, but she became passive and dis- 
tant, somehow spiritual, under his 
caresses. And ever since Marcia has 
walked in the rain—” 

“Auntie! Did she tell you that?” 

“No.” 

“Well, thank God!” Fred laughed 
and taking his aunt’s arm led her 
back to her chair. ““You’re an old 
sweetheart, Auntie, but you should- 
n’t let Marcia Frey and her type 
confuse you.” 

Florence tried to interrupt, to 
protest. 

“Tlusions,” Fred was saying pro- 
tectively. “Realities are confusing 
enough.” 

“*She’s asserting herself,” Florence 
said the words and Fred’s patient 
answering smile told her she would 
be sorry. “I mean she’s showing her 
independence.” Oh, no, that’s not 
at all what she had meant to say. 
Hastily she withdrew into the shel- 
ter and Fred’s rebuttal burst where 


she had been. 
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greatest thing, but what she shows 
is not independence. Quite the op- 
posite—she’s a slave, a slave of illu- 
sions. The psychologists would tell 
ou— 
4 Why listen when he was answer- 
ing something that had never really 
been said? Poor Fred—no one could 
be free of illusions any more than 
he could be free of realities. They 
were inextricably mixed up to- 
gether, and Fred, with his scholar- 
ship to M.I.T., the commission in 
the Navy despite her praise he knew 
and she knew so easily gained, the 
one trip across the Pacific after any 
threat had been removed, coming 
home and “‘the fine job with the fine 
future” as Fred’s mother put it. All 
so easy in reality, all so difficult in 
appearance. Did Fred know? Was 
he begging the recognition he could 
not give himself? Poor Fred—he was 
busily condemning himself. Poor 
Fred. Florence was sorry for him. 

“| knew this fellow who every 
Sunday morning when we were go- 
ing to church would go to the 
woods. Not slip away, but go with 
much fanfare and flourish. And 
when we discovered why—” 

“You did discover why, Fred?” 

“Of course, it was very simple. 
He didn’t go to the woods at all. It 
was just an act. When we were gone, 
he would come back to the house. 
He was working hard, creating an 
illusion for himself and he thought 
for us.” 

“But he enjoyed it?” 

“Well—” 

“And did you?” 

“It irritated me.” 

“As Marcia does,” Florence sighed. 


“As Marcia does,” Fred said and 
frowned. 
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For a moment they sat silent, and 
Florence thought with relief, the 
subject is now exhausted and we 
may talk about something else. He 
will forget about Marcia until he 
comes upon his next Sixty-Four; 
then he will use Marcia as he used 
the boy who walked in the woods 
or rather who didn’t walk in the 
woods. “Shall we listen to the Sym- 
phony, Fred?” 

“Sure, I don’t care.” 

Florence tuned in carefully until, 
clear, the strains of a whole mass of 
violins filled the room. 

“Tschaikovsky!” Fred said con- 
temptuously. 

“But you like Tschaikovsky!” 

“No.” Fred drew the words out. 
“T do not.” 

“You did.” 

“When I was a child, he served 
his function.” 

“The static’s bad anyway.” Flor- 
ence turned the radio off and sat 
stiff, watching her nephew. She felt 
very inadequate now. 

“J didn’t bring you a birthday 
present,” Fred said suddenly. 

Florence nodded. “*That’s all right, 
dear.” 

“IT can’t afford it, I mean what I 
would like to give you, so I didn’t 
bring anything.” 

Florence nodded again. “Of 
course, dear, I understand.” But I 
don’t, she thought to herself with 
surprise. 

“No,” Fred said bitterly and Flor- 
ence was surprised at his bitterness. 
“No, you don’t understand. You 
think I should have brought you 
something, even a fifty cent bottle 
of cologne. Then the illusion would 
have persisted.” He stood up and 
came in front of his aunt. He spoke 
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gently. “Isn’t that true? You are 
angry with me because I no longer 
like Tschaikovsky. You don’t under- 
stand how I would rather bring you 
nothing than something which 
doesn’t express what I really feel. 
But I don’t understand how you can 
be as you are, how you can like 
Tschaikovsky.” He waived an arm 
towards the radio as though some- 
where deep within the mahogany 
box the orchestra went on playing, 
unmindful, archaic. “Exploiting his 
feelings, falsifying, pawning off his 
illusions on anyone who'll have 
them!” Fred sat down and picked up 
his glass. He stared intently into it. 
“J want to see everything just as it 
is. I don’t want the moon to be a 
piece of green cheese—” 

A furious thundering interrupted 
him and the lamp on the table flick- 
ered in terror. A bowl of peaches 
under the lamp seemed to rock, but 
there had been no lightning and 
Florence, puzzled, glanced out the 
window. Only blackness. 

“And I want the thunder to be 
thunder, not Thor’s hammers. I 
want things to be, not to seem. I’m 
satisfied with the moon’s the moon 
and the thunder’s the thunder and 
why shouldn’t I be? What’s the use 
of all this acting?” He paused a 
moment, then asked, ‘Marcia Frey 
thinks Tschaikovsky’s great, doesn’t 
she?” 

“IT don’t know, Fred.” 

“T can’t even laugh at the woman 
now. I hate her. She’ll be a symbol 
for me forever.” 

“Oh, Fred, this is nonsense.” 

“Tt isn’t nonsense.” 

“But you don’t know Marcia Frey 
at all.” 

“Do I have to know her to see 
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through her?” 

“Of course.” 

“No.” 

And again Fred fell silent. This 
time Florence did not think the con- 
versation would change. She knew 
better now. The evening would go 
on like this until the whole world 
was divided, classified, labeled, filed 
away. 

Getting up and going to get the 
decanter, Florence was remember- 
ing, yes, Fred had always wanted to 
know precisely what each thing was, 
where it fitted and why. That would 
be the reason he loved machines, the 
reason he loved to design and build 
—and tear away, destroy the inef- 
ficient machine or the rambling 
structure. And suddenly she knew 
what Fred was driving at. With hor- 
rifying premonition she saw why 
this visit and the last two, no three, 
had been as they were—or perhaps 
why they had been. No, she thought, 
Fred would not be going about this 
thing consciously; it was not de- 
liberate, just something that had to 
be. Oh, how stupid of her. It was 
not his own life that Fred con- 
demned but hers—she was the in- 
efficient machine, her life the ram- 
bling structure that housed the ma- 
chine. It was this that troubled Fred, 
this that made him bitter—that his 
favorite aunt should be imperfect, 
just as he would be angry if his car 
were imperfect. And now he would 
try to rebuild the machine, Sixty- 
Four though it was, into a new per- 
fection, a new simplicity—it would 
be an efficient machine. With her 
hand resting on the decanter, she 
stood there, wondering, wondering 
wildly if it had been too long, if 
she could defend herself. She would 
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not listen to him. She would listen 
only to the sirens, the horrible sirens 
—they could shut out, drown this 
more dangerous music. 

She took the decanter and re- 
turned to the living room. Fred had 
turned sideways in the big chair and 
thrown his legs over the side. Filling 
his glass, she saw that he watched 
her with a quizzical grin. 

“Auntie, why don’t you come 
over to our side?” 

There! She was right. The ham- 
mers, the pounding machines, the 
wrecking crew all assembled. And 
the signal to begin, it had been given. 
She did not answer. 

“It is not too late. Let me show 
you.” 

Florence filled her glass and sat 
down. “All right, Fred.” 

“You think you have led a ro- 
mantic, an exciting life, don’t you?” 

Florence in spite of herself made 
a feeble gesture with her hand—the 
hand dropped and nervously lifted 
a peach from the bowl under the 
lamp; the peach fell into her lap. 
Florence never looked at Fred. 

“Don’t you, Aunt Florence?” 

“IT don’t want to talk about my- 
self.” 

“But it’s fun.” 

“Not for me.” 

“Ah, not for you.” Fred wagged 
his head, half in real solemnity, half 
in the waggish, satirical spirit he 
could not help assuming with Sixty- 
Four. ““You see, there’s the clue.” 

The sirens were again crying not 
very far away, and the rain came 
straight down out of the black sky. 

She sat stiff, frozen, immobile. 
She could defend herself when neces- 
sary; now it was necessary, she 


could not defend herself. But she 
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could let the sirens drown him out. 

“When you were a girl—how old 
were you when you went to Europe? 
Say twenty. You saw Paris, Rome, 
London. Did you see Helsinki or 
Bucharest? You were on the Medi- 
terranean, but what about the Cas- 
pian? You understood the French 
and the Italians. Could you speak 
with a German, a Greek, a Magyar? 
And what if you did fall a little in 
love with a Marseilles painter, which 
of your friends didn’t? Did you ever 
fall in love with a Moscow garbage- 
man?” 

“Fred!” The 
enough. 

““Have you been to Iceland, Nova 
Scotia, Okinawa, North Dakota? 
How many years has it been since 
you were in New York?” 

“Eleven, and I have been in Nova 
Scotia.” Then she realized he wanted 
no answers. 

“Eleven, and how New York has 
changed in eleven years—” 

“T saw Queen Wilhelmina in the 
Netherlands.” 

“Can you drive a car, and yet 
I’ve heard you say a hundred times 
you were willing to try anything. 
Why, you should be flying a plane!” 

Again there was a flickering smile 
—she would be willing to try, 
wouldn’t she? 

As though Fred were reading her 
mind, he said sharply, ‘““No!” 

She stared at him in alarm. The 
attack was methodical; perhaps there 
really was no defense; but Florence 
had not expected brutality. 

“And love,” Fred said coolly. 

Florence held the peach cupped in 
her hands and listened. 

“Oh, yes, I know. Once you were 
married—for a few weeks, then he 


sirens were not 
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wanted to take you to California 
where in those days you could have 
found life. And you were afraid. So 
he went alone and you stayed here 
with Grandmother.” He stopped 
and glanced at Florence. 

“Go on.” She had started to say, 
This is my birthday, but instead she 
said, ‘““Go on, Fred, I don’t mind.” 

“You told him you couldn’t leave 
your mother all alone. But that was 
only an excuse. Really you were 
scared of life—and aren’t you still? 
I remember Mother and Grand- 
mother talking about it after we 
moved back here. California! Too 
raw, too alive—and you preferred 
losing him if keeping him meant 
rawness, aliveness.” 

There had been no scorn in his 
voice, no hatred, no indication that 
he meant to hurt her—just a slow 
precision, a stating of facts, the im- 
personal condemnation of a judge. 
She tried to remember what her 
crime had been—oh, yes, watching 
Marcia; well, then, liking or rather 
not disliking Tschaikovsky, that too 
had hurt her case. Then his quick 
review of her life—she almost smiled 
thinking that Fred knew so much 
and yet so little. Did he think those 
bare facts were her life? And yet 
he had hurt her and she wondered if 
rawness meant pain and if it did 
why anyone should search it out. 

“I’m sorry if I’ve been brutal, 
Aunt Florence. Probing is never a 
gentle process.” 

Florence looked at him. 

“I’m just trying to show you, 
Aunt Florence. I’m just trying to 
show you! Why can’t you see! It is 
so clear. You and Marcia Frey 
and Tschaikovsky, all fooling your- 
selves—” 


“And the boy who didn’t go to 
the woods,” Florence put in with the 
selfishness of the defeated who, when 
the end appears at hand, wants his 
allies with him. 

“All of you. The Frey woman 
with her walks in the rain con- 
vinces herself that she is a romantic, 
enigmatic figure. She comes from 
the house and walks about in the 
rain, and you stand here in your 
window and nod approval and say, 
‘I admire her independence’.” Fred 
shook his head. 

“Why? Why are you converting 
me? What are you converting me 
to? I am Sixty-Four!” Suddenly 
Florence was very angry. Because 
she had never described the roof on 
her house, did he suppose she did not 
know it was there. But could she 
describe the roof? No, no, but the 
regrets, the mistakes, they were 
there and what if the roof was an 
illusion—it kept the rain out. What 
did it matter if she did not dig at 
the peach in her hands to be sure it 
had a pit? “It doesn’t hurt you!” To 
probe everything for the core of 
reality, was that what they had to 
offer, the hard, ugly core? The flesh 
nothing but flesh? 

She half rose from her chair, and 
Fred said softly, “The fire engines 
al He knew he had gone too 

ar. 

And why, Florence wondered. 


Fred loved her—she thought he did. 
“This is my birthday, Fred.” And 
then she could not resist adding, 
“This has been your birthday pres- 
ent to me.” Then because she had 
not been able to resist telling him 
this, she had smashed her own de- 
fenses—she knew it at once, she 
knew that reminding him of this 


ann CAM 
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had been a shameful thing, that she 
had used the forbidden weapon. He 
had defeated her legitimately—all 
he had said was true. And in the few 
years she had left—Sixty-Four was 
never plus very many—she must try 
to feel for the core. She must try 
very hard. She must not be fooled 
again—all her life—a lifeful of re- 
grets and mistakes. And Marcia Frey 
walking in the rain because she knew 
that her husband was startled and 
because she knew the old woman 
across the street was excited. Her 
defeat had been so sudden, so un- 
expected. She wanted to tell Fred, 
yes, that he was right. She had 
opened her mouth and the words 
were ready, neither reluctant nor 
eager, only ready—they were there 
and ready, but they were never 
spoken. 

The unhappy wail, the bitter 
shriek of a siren burst on their ears 
and the thing was on their street. 
They ran to the windows. 

“A police car.” 

“A police car,” echoed Florence. 
“At the Freys’.” 

They saw Mr. Frey come out on 
the porch and talk to a big man in 
uniform, then dash out into the rain 
without a coat. The police car drove 
away with Mr. Frey and across the 
street there were faces at the win- 
dow of each house. 

“Something has happened,” Flor- 
ence stated unnecessarily, looking at 
Fred, standing silent watching. “I 
wonder what it is.” 

The telephone rang and when 
Florence answered, an excited voice 
begged for information, at the same 
time contributing all it knew. Flor- 
ence went back to the window. 
“Mrs. Barker. She says the apart- 


ment building on Putnam Street has 
been burning since just after the 
storm began. And there was an ex- 
plosion—about ten minutes ago. 
She said it broke a window in her 
house. Putnam’s only a few blocks 
away.” She looked softly at Fred. 
“And we’ve been sitting here—” She 
let it trail off into nothing. 

Fred murmured something and 
Florence said ““What?” and Fred said 
mournfully, “The thunder wasn’t 
thunder.” 

The telephone rang again. The 
same excited questioning but noth- 
ing added to the sum. Back at the 
window, Florence gazed through the 
sheets of rain at the lights in the 
Freys’ house, appearing soft not hard 
as they really were. Two children 
stood at the front door and peered 
into the rain; then a neighbor came 
and took them into the house. More 
lights were turned on, but Marcia 
and Mr. Frey did not return. Very 
quietly, Florence spoke, “Marcia 
knew the fire was near and knowing 
it she went there of course. All the 
curious, gaping people standing 
around watching that old apartment 
house burn. It was a rickety old 
building. Then the whisper going 
through the crowd. Children 
trapped there. In that apartment. 
Hear them now. The long scream. 
Marcia went to get them.” 

Fred stared at his aunt, then he 

called to her, wildly but as though 
from a great distance, “Is that 
true?” 
- Florence shrugged and went on 
looking out the window. Far in the 
West, the lightning flashes were dim 
and eerie, as though a battle were 
taking place near Jefferson City. 

“Tt isn’t true. They didn’t tell you 
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that!” He took her by the arm and true.” 
stared hard into her eyes. “It isn’t Florence only shrugged. 


A Song For Linda 


MELVILLE CANE 


Linda lives in the welkin, 

Linda, ten-months old, 

Snug in a snowy cloud cocoon, 
Dreaming her warm, sweet milk in. 


In Linda’s vault of heaven 
There’s neither time nor space, 
Neither morn nor even, 

Only blesséd grace. 


All innocence, she babbles 
Her syllables of bliss, 

In fragrant airs she dabbles 
Within her chrysalis. 


Within her microcosm, 
So far, so high, so rare, 
No evil leaps the chasm 
From our polluted star. 


Linda, there in the welkin, 
Coos in her snug cocoon,— 
Her safe cocoon, and silken, 
Dreaming her milk in. 


Scene III from Emily 


Horton Foote 


MILY is the second play in a trilogy 
to be called The Brazorians that 
takes as its frame of reference the 
coastal section of Southeastern 

Texas and is specifically centered in the 
county of Brazoria. The play, which takes 
place in Richmond, the county seat, centers 
around the conflict of two women: Carrie 
and Emily, mother and daughter, looking 
alike, both physically ugly. The mother loses 
her ugliness in the goodness and love that 
become her nature. The daughter uses her 
ugliness as a justification of her drive 
towards destruction. 


The scene is the house of Addie 
Dray. It is a small house, sparsely 
but neatly furnished. Addie is a 
negro woman in her late forties. 
Outside Sadie Martin stands at the 
door. Sadie is a tall, handsome white 
woman. 

SapiE [calls]. Addie. 

Appie. Yes’m. 

SapIE. It’s Miss Sadie. 

Appiz. Yes’m. [She goes to the 
door.| Come in Miss Sadie. [Sadie 
enters. | 

SapiE. I can only stay a minute. 
Mr. Speed isn’t doing at all well this 
evening. Miss Louella had to come 
for me. She was afraid it was near 
the end. 

Appie. Yes’m. I’m mighty sorry 
to hear it. 

SapieE. He’s resting now, thank 
heavens. I thought I’d run over for 
a minute and see how you are. 

Appte. Yes’m. I’m all right, thank 
you Ma’m. 

SapiE. Have you had supper? 

Appi. Yes’m. I just finished feed- 
ing Mamma and myself. 


Sabie. Emily told me she fired you 
this morning. 

P = She didn’t. Mr. Richard 
id. 

SapiE. What will you do, Addie? 
I don’t know how I can afford to 
take you back. 

Appiz. You know I can take care 
of myself, Miss Sadie. I didn’t ask 
them to take me in the first place. 
They asked me. I know how Miss 
Emily is, I knew it would be hard 
working in that kitchen, but I 
didn’t reckon on Mr. Richard. He 
says I was sassy. 

SapiE. Why? 

Appiz. You knows why. Because 
everytime they says anything ain’t 
so about Miss Carrie or you all I cor- 
rects them. I hear he and Miss Emily 
are getting married. 

SapiE. They are married now. 
Didn’t Emily tell you? 

Appi. She tried to. I could tell 
from her expression what it was go- 
ing to be. When she told me it would 
have to be a secret from Miss Carrie, 
I say I didn’t want to hear it. I told 
her there were too many secrets 
from that woman now. 

SapiE. What did Emily say? 

Apptie. She got mad and told me 
to mind my own business. She say 
I don’t know what she go through. 
Mr. Richard say I think Miss Carrie 
hung the moon, because she don’t 
care how I do my work. He say I 
got it in for them, because they 
don’t take no nonsense and see I 
work for my pay. I tell him I don’t 
need no white man to come into my 
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kitchen and tell me how to earn my 
pay. I say I think I do right well 
cooking one breakfast at eight, and 
another at eleven-thirty every morn- 
ing. I don’t mind doing it for Miss 
Emily ’fore he come along because 
all she ask is for fruit juice and cof- 
fee, and I can just heat that over, 
but he come along and I have to fix 
grits, and eggs and meat, and then 
I has to turn around and get the 
folks that keep sensible hours their 
lunch. They tell me not to be sassy. 
I say is it being sassy when [I tells 
my side of the story? That I don’t 
be sassy, but they better never criti- 
cize you or Miss Carrie or anyone else 
I loves in front of me and expect me 
to keep quiet. Then Mr. Richard say 
he reckon I better leave. Miss Emily 
she cry and say I don’t mean it, and 
what will they do without me. She 
ask me to apologize and I say for 
what? And she say for being mean 
to Mr. Richard, and I say no I won’t 
apologize. Then he gets excited and 
asks why I don’t like him. That ever 
since he come around he’s tried to 
be pleasant and polite to me, and 
that I don’t like him. I say that 
right. Then Miss Emily say I can 
leave right then. So I left. 

SapiE. Where will you work? 

AnvpiE. I can always get a job for 
better pay than any of you could 
give me washing dishes at the River- 
side and cooking their Sunday meal. 
Miss Tennie been after me for seven 
years to come on over there to work. 
She offered to pay me twice what 
you all could. I never worked for 
you all for the money. I worked be- 
cause I liked you and you been good 
to me and Mamma. Mamma always 
liked for me to help you out. 

SapIE. How’s Hester? 
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AppizE. Mamma’s well. While 
you’re here she’d like to see you, 
She’s always asking after you. 

Sapte. I’d like to see her. 

Apopte [calling]. Mamma come on 
out. Here’s Miss Sadie.[ Hester en- 
ters. She is a very old negro woman. | 

SapiE. Hello, Hester. How you 
feel? 

Hester. I’m living honey. I’m 
living. I gets my government check, 
and I lives. How’s your folks? 

SapiE. Pretty good, Hester. 

Hester. Your boys married yet? 

SapiE. They’re married. 

Hester. They make good men? 

Sabie. I’m right proud of them. 

Hester. Like to see them before 
I die. 

SapiE. They’ll be by one of these 
days Hester. You know how busy 
people get. They have their hands 
full just making a living. 

Hester. People fast forgetting 
God. When was the last time you go 
to church. 

Sabie. I go every Sunday, Hester. 

Hester. You using it? Don’t do 
any good unless you’re using it. You 
tell Miss Carrie to pray they 
straighten up over at her house, and 
love each other. Tell her she forget 
how her Mammy pray. 

Sapte. I'll tell her. 

Hester. Who she marry? 

Appiz. Lawd, Mamma. I tell you 
most every other day she marry Mr. 
Lee Davis. She been married to him 
for most fifty years. 

Hester. He good to her? 

Appiz. He good to her. 

Hester. Why don’t he whup his 
daughter? 

Anvpte. He’s blind. He thinks Miss 
Emily hung the moon. If she want 
the moon he’d break his neck get- 
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ting it. 

Hester. What he think about all 
the fussing? 

Avpie. Ask Miss Sadie that. 

Hester. What he think? 

SapiE. I don‘t know. 

Appiz. And that the truth. No- 
body know what Mr. Lee think. 
And nobody will. He say good 
morning and thank you, and pass 
the biscuits and Addie that was a 
good supper and still you can’t un- 
derstand what Mr. Lee think. I 
been coming into that kitchen for 
a year. Been feeding him out of 
yours off and on for twenty before 
that, and he been nice and polite, 
but I still can’t say what Mr. Lee 
think. All I know is if Miss Emily 
throw a real big fit and say I wants 
a new car, he get it. What he think 
about it, I don’t know, but he get 
it. If she say I don’t like where our 
house is sitting, move it across the 
road, he try to do that too, what he 
think I don’t know, but he try to 
do it. 

Sapiz. And if Carrie asked him 
he’d do it too, Addie. 

Appie. She say he would. She tell 
it so you think he would, but I don’t 
know. I’d like to be there when she 
ask to see. I’d like to be there if 
Miss Emily didn’t want him to. He 
do lots for Miss Carrie so she don’t 
have to ask, but if she did ask, and 
Miss Emily say no, I don’t know. 
[Hester is asleep.]| 

SapreE. Addie look there. She bet- 
ter go back to bed. 

Appre. No’m. She sleep anywhere. 
She’ll wake up in a half hour and be 
fussing at me for leaving Miss Car- 
rie. She want me to take her up there 
and let her straighten things out. I 
tell her she don’t know what’s going 
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on. I tell her if she did she wouldn’t 
want to mess with it. 

SapiE. What do you mean, Addie? 

Appiz. What I say. 

SapiE. You know what Emily 
thinks is happening to her mother? 

Appig. Yes’m. I know. She don’t 
say it in front of me but once, but 
I know what she thinking all the 
time. 

Sapte. Does she ever talk to Lee 
about it? Do you think he believes 
that? 

Appiz. I don’t know what he 
think. I told you that. I know what 
I hears. What are you going to do 
about it? 

SapiE. What can I do? Act like 
Louella and say what I feel and have 
them order me off the place? I tell 
you what I’m gonna do. I’m gonna 
do what will nearly kill me. I’m 
gonna keep my mouth shut and try 
to keep friends with everybody and 
keep on going so I can do what I 
can to help Carrie. That’s all I can 
~ You know that’s all anybody can 

O. 

Appi. No. I don’t know it. 

SADIE. You can’t go back now un- 
less you apologize. Suppose I could- 
n’t go back. 

Appiz. Better to say what you 
think while there’s still time. 

SapIE. Time for what? All that I 
could ask Carrie to do would be to 
judge between me and her daughter 
and her son-in-law and maybe her 
husband. How could I be that cruel. 

Appie. Yes’m. 

SapiE. Addie, I want you to do 
me a favour. 

Appie. Yes’m. 

SapiE. I want you to go back to 
Miss Carrie’s. [A pause. Addie looks 
at her. | 
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Appiz. They won’t take me back. 

SapiE. They will. I know they 
will. Even if they don’t want you. 
Emily won’t want to do housework 
and cook. [A pause.] Go on back 
tomorrow morning. Apologize to 
Mr. Richard and Miss Emily. . . . 

AppiE. I can’t keep quiet. I can’t 
keep quiet when they talk about 
you, all. 

SapiE. Go back and keep quiet. 

Appie. Why? 

Sapie. For Carrie. I can’t be there 
all the time with Speed so sick. Even 
if he weren’t I can’t be there all the 
Came. . 2. 

Appiz. And I can’t be there all 
the time. Nights I’m needed here. 

SapiE. But most of the day you'll 
be there. When Carrie gets nervous 
you can tell her you love her. Re- 
mind her that we love her .. . 

Appig. Yes’m. 


SapiE. Will you go back? 

AppiE. Yes’m. You know I will. 
It'll kill me, but I'll go. I'll go for 
you and Miss Carrie, because I know 
you all would come to me. 

SapiE. Thank you, Addie. [ Hester 
wakes up.| 
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Hester. I remember the day of 
the flood. Lord, I couldn’t get to the 
kitchen and the water was coming 
higher and higher and Mr. Speed 
come out here in a boat and he took 
me and my girl in that boat and he 
took us up to Miss Daisy’s house, 
and we slept there until the flood 
left and we could come on back 
home. 

AppiE. Mamma, you went to sleep 
in front of company. 

Hester. Who’s the company? 

Apptz. Miss Sadie. 

HeEsTER. Miss Sadie? Lawd. I re- 
member the day she was born. She 
was pretty. Always was pretty. But 
the ugly one was Miss Carrie. She 
was ugly, but to make up for it the 
Lawd made her popular. He made 
her a dancer and a singer and a 
player of musical instruments, and 
she was chased and courted by the 
men. She was tall and straight and 
proud, and she had so many offers 
of marriage you couldn’t count ’em. 
But she minded her Daddy and he 
told her. . . . [Sadie is crying soft- 
ly. Hester continues to remember as 
the curtain falls. | 


The Contemporary Short Story 


HERSCHEL 


ENERALIZATIONS about 
(5 the state of the short story 

at any given moment are as 
dangerous as any other variety of 
generalizations, but perhaps a few 
may be ventured without too great 
a risk. Any of mine that follow will 
be made on the basis of eight years’ 
editorship of the O. Henry Memorial 
Award collection, during which time 
I have read and examined hundreds 
of the examples that appear in maga- 
zines of all classes, from the big slicks 
to the little pulps. 

The saddest feature of the pre- 
vailing picture is that there are far 
fewer quality magazines alive today 
than there were ten years ago, which 
means that the market for the artis- 
tic short story is narrow just now, 
and with no prospect of broadening. 
The picture magazines have cut in- 
to the short story market, and in- 
flated production costs have reduced 
the number of experimental maga- 
zines, the “‘littles,’ which in the 
past helped to keep the short story 
fresh and alive. 

Aside from the small group of 
magazines represented by the Af- 
lantic, Harper’s, Harper’s Bazaar, 
Mademoiselle, and the New Yorker, 
the literary quarterlies associated 
with various universities—a few are 
independent—are now using the 
best stories. But the total number 
of stories printed a year in these 
magazines of limited circulation, 
which cannot pay very much, 
either, would hardly exceed seventy- 
five, a fair number of which are 
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usually translations, or by English 
authors. 

Several magazines of mass circu- 
lation have more readers at present 
than ever before, and, barring the 
picture variety, print a great deal 
of short fiction. I have heard it said 
that the security of their vast fol- 
lowings has tended to make their 
fiction editors bolder in their choice 
of stories, but I have found pa- 
thetically little evidence to bear out 
this pleasant theory. 

In fact, such magazines as the 
Saturday Evening Post, which for 
a time printed as good short stories 
as could be read anywhere, now 
depart: but seldom from tried 
and proved formulas, and Collier’s, 
which offers a special bonus of 
$1000 a week for the best story, 
has up to this writing made its 
awards to run-of-the-mine stories, 
no better and no worse than many 
others. 

Well up on my own list of 
criteria, which is not too rigid, I 
trust, is originality of theme and 
treatment. It must be admitted that 
genuine originality is hard to find 
in a medium so essentially limited 
as the short story, but the mere 
search for it acts as an automatic 
check on the inclusion in the col- 
lection of all but a very few of the 
stories from the more widely read 
magazines. 

One of the generalizations that 
may be made about the artistic short” 
story, that is, the story purporting 
to do more than entertain, and 
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aimed at arousing, if only briefly, 
the deeper emotions, is that the in- 
fluence of Tchekov and his most 
famous disciple, Katherine Mans- 
field, remains supreme. The organ- 
ization of material is now tighter 
and more structural, perhaps, but 
the spirit is unmistakable. 

We find the late Blanche Colton 
Williams, one of the founders of 
the ‘O. Henry collection, and for 
fourteen years its editor, defining in 
1941 this type of story as “a tiny 
candle designed to light up a room 
or a life,” and Helen Everitt, a judge 
of 1948, giving the definition an- 
other twist by saying that the cur- 
rent story is “a blotter rather than 
a poster.” 

The short story, to an even greater 
degree than the novel, which has 
kept a greater variety of form, has, 
in other words, turned inward, be- 
come more and more subjective. I 
believe there was a time when some 
writers fondly imagined that this 
type of story, more poetical and 
less vertebrate, was easier to do than 
the earlier variety which had a plot 
nobody could mistake for anything 
else except the skeleton it was. 

Probably the reason for this il- 
lusion was that the subjective story, 
playing down action, with nothing 
much “happening,” seemed easier to 
do because it bore some resemblance 
to the sketch. But conflict, the es- 
sence of the story as opposed to the 
sketch, is an essential part of the bet- 
ter stories of today, as it has always 
been, however “inner” it may now 
be. : 

The actual writing of the sub- 
jective story requires a greater de- 
gree of technical command than its 
predecessor, a more complete mas- 
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tery of the medium. The whole 
thing is delicate and subtle, a mat- 
ter of nuances, and the style itself 
must have both beauty and exact- 
ness, must partake of the esthetic 
and the functional, if the full effect 
is to be achieved. 

Walter Havighurst expressed this 
requirement another way when he 
sent in his report as a judge for the 
1948 collection. He wrote: 


I should like to quote Buffon in con- 
nection with the question of tone in the 
current short story, which seems to me of 
first importance. Buffon said: ““There are no 
two ways of saying a thing, but only one; 
the wording must fit the thought as the 
glove fits the hand.” The high level of writ- 
ing in the modern short story is largely a 
matter of its suiting of language to sub- 
stance. 

The language draws nearer to the subject 
and becomes a part of it. The tone in which 
the story is told, amused or sympathetic, 
eager or reticent, casual, dignified, or wry— 
carries the reader further into the story than 
mere narration can take him. This partly 
explains why in the modern story the reader 
is not an onlooker, but a participant... . 
As the current story moves inward, the 
accuracy and accent of language, the key 
in which it is pitched, become important 
matters, since to convey the inner state 
language must be attuned to character and 
experience. It must be more than clear; it 
must fit the story as the glove fits the hand. 
In the best of today’s stories it does. 


Whether the moving inward of 
the short story is responsible, or 
whether it has always been difficult 
to keep a story humorous and artis- 
tic at the same time, another gen- 
eralization that may be made with 
safety is that nothing is harder to 
find in the current output than the 
humorous short story, even slightly 
above the level of slap-stick. Per- 
haps it is true that the story of 
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inner conflict naturally takes the 
tragic turn, but it is also true that 
there are not more than half a 
dozen first-rate humorous short 
stories in all our literature, a brief 
enough list that would not include, 
in my judgment, the much over- 
rated “Jumping Frog of Calavaras 
County.” 

In my own period of searching 
the magazines, always with the 
hope of coming upon something 
both cheerful and with literary 
quality, I have found fewer than 
half a dozen stories in the humor- 
ous category, and two of them were 
“tall tales” in the folk tradition, 
which may put them in another 
classification by rigid standards. 


These were Wilbur Schramm’s 
“Wind-Wagon Smith” and William 
C. White’s “Pecos Bill and the Wil- 
ful Coyote.” In the O. Henry col- 
lection of last year, to my delight, 


there are three humorous stories, a 
record: Christopher La Farge’s ““The 
Three Aspects,” Richard Malkin’s 
“Pico Never Forgets,” and Robert 
Morse’s “The Professor and the 
Puli.” A trend? I hope so... 

Another generalization I dare to 
venture is that we are just now 
suffering from a dearth of writers 
to whom the short story form seems 
natural, not to say inevitable, and 
not even the few who have proved 
themselves short story writers above 
everything else are producing at 
what might be called normal levels. 
Some of the latter are working on 
long novels, but for others, there 
seems to be no ready explanation of 
their long silences. 

Of the recognized masters in con- 
temporary fiction, Ernest Heming- 
way long ago abandoned the short 
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story, after conspicuous success, and 
the same is true of John Steinbeck, 
while William Faulkner’s earlier 
masterpieces have passed into his- 
tory and the anthologies with few 
successors, and none as good as the 
earlier tales. 

Eudora Welty, almost certainly 
the best short story writer of the 
past decade, five of whose stories 
have been included in the O. Henry 
collection in eight years, three be- 
ing prize winners, has published 
little in months, and seems to be 
going in for longer works. Kay 
Boyle, of the once-sure hand, has 
also contributed five stories to the 
anthology, two of them prize-win- 
ners, but even before her recent re- 
turn to Europe, where she lived for 
so many years, she had abandoned 
the quality story for the more com- 
mercially successful type. 

The only other writer to match 
these two in number of stories 
chosen for the volume is Walter 
Van Tilburg Clark, of whose five 
stories one was awarded a prize, 
“The Wind and the Snow of Win- 
ter.” Mr. Clark, one hears, has been 
too busy for months and months 
with a long novel to write stories, 
and has not published even one for 
two years at least. Of Irwin Shaw’s 
three notable stories in the an- 
thology, two received prizes, but 
Mr. Shaw has been too busy with 
the theatre and the novel to pro- 
duce any more stories. 

J. F. Powers has had three stories 
in the collection, and has published 
his own first volume of stories, ““The 
Prince of Darkness,” most of them 
outstandingly good, but is now 
working on a novel. Wallace Steg- 
ner’s two stories to be chosen have 
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both won prizes, but Mr. Stegner’s 
duties as a teacher of creative writ- 
ing, and his novelettes, do not leave 
him much time for short fiction. 
Bessie Breuer, another excel- 
lent short story writer, turned aside 
to write a play, which one learns 
from the newspaper was an error 
of judgment. 

Jessamyn West, another of the 
younger writers who made a brilliant 
beginning with her Quaker stories, 
and later showed an encouraging 
versatility in her short fiction, shows 
_ little, if any, development. Eliza- 
beth Parsons contributed two stories 
to the collection, one of them a 
prize-winner, and published an ex- 
cellent collection of her work, but 
is now at work on a novel, while 
some of the earlier contributors, like 
Nancy Hale, are heard from no 
more—a real loss. Now and again 
promising talents, such as that of 
Ray Bradbury, a prize-winner of 
this year, who has written many 
different kinds of stories in his few 
years as an author, turn up, but 
not nearly often enough to assure 
the future. 

The large percentage of new 
writers in the collections of the past 
few years shows that fresh talent 
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continues to arise, but not to de- 
velop. There may be some excuse 
for the one-novel author, but short 
story material is far less likely to be 
autobiographical than what goes in- 
to novels, and for this reason, as well 
as the tremendous difference in the 
amount of sheer time and labor in- 
volved, it is puzzling to know why 
so many good starts are made that 
lead nowhere. 

The natural generalization that 
may be made about theme in the 
current short story, since it is the 
form that more quickly reflects the 
topical than any other, except the 
article, of course, is the preponder- 
ance of war stories. And next to 
war, stories of the cruelties of race 
prejudice, which shows how heavily 
this problem lies upon the con- 
sciences of all of us. After this, 
stories of neurotic states, a trend re- 
lated to the popularity of this theme 
in the novel, and in the public con- 
sciousness, of course. 

Altogether, the situation is in no 
sense hopeless, but as in longer fic- 
tion, where the new talents do not 
approach the promise of the genera- 
tion of Faulkner, Wolfe, Heming- 
way and Steinbeck, it is not espe- 
cially optimistic. 


F. Scott Fitzgerald: Money or Morals? 


MarTIN KALLICH 


Scott Fitzgerald has gained a 

new audience and refreshed a 
reputation that had long been ob- 
scured by the harsh realities of the 
sociological thirties and by hack- 
work contributed to Esquire and the 
Saturday Evening Post. The reasons 
for this new enthusiasm are easy to 
see, as soon as one reads Fitzgerald’s 
Great Gatsby, Tender Is the Night, 
and the fragmentary Last Tycoon. 
It will be readily admitted that Fitz- 
gerald is an artist: he has a fine epi- 
grammatic style that gives all his 
works fascinating freshness and vi- 
tality, an imagist’s mastery of de- 
scription, and a rare ability to create 
vivid and plausible characters. The 
intention here is not to sum up all 
that has already been said on these 
matters, but, on the other hand, to 
demonstrate what may be considered 
the chief cause for continuing inter- 
est in Fitzgerald, the reason which, 
in the long run, will provide this 
writer with his proper niche in liter- 
ary history. 

To begin with a platitude, Fitz- 
gerald has all the virtues of his vices. 
He is a talented but inferior Balzac 
whose artistic integrity compelled 
him to write accurately—and hence 
viciously—about the ethical stand- 
ards, not of all society, but of a tiny 
class of wealthy, arrogant parasites 
and, at the same time, whose very 
conscious desires tempted him to 
favor the idle rich for their luxur- 
lous and graceful existence and for 
their opportunity to cultivate beau- 
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ty, charm, and, also, alcoholism. 
Fitzgerald thus exhibits conflict; and 
it is this conflict that will continue 
to be of enduring interest to readers, 
for it indicates a human and dynamic 
relationship between an artist and 
his material, an artist who actively 
responded to it but who failed to 
subdue it—an artist who is attracted 
by what he sees and repelled by what 
he knows. This irresolute and am- 
biguous attitude of the writer to- 
wards his material presses upon the 
reader the responsibility of coming 
to moral grips with the problem of 
conflict presented in Fitzgerald’s 
novels. 


II 


That this reader-participation is 
generally necessary because of Fitz- 
gerald’s irresolution, however, is not 
to say that Fitzgerald was through- 
out his literary career naively apo- 
litical and agreeably unaware of 
social questions, or even cautious 
about permitting sociological and 
ideological expression in his works. 
In his very first novel, This Side of 
Paradise (1920), appearing soon af- 
ter World War I, Fitzgerald allowed 
his hero, Amory Blaine, daringly to 
expound socialism at a time when, 
one must remember, Attorney-Gen- 
eral A. Mitchell Palmer through his 
“red raids” was cleansing our coun- 
try of its radicals. But after the 
“kill,” after making a potful of gold 
with this novel, his first major work, 
Fitzgerald married Zelda Sayre and 
became a member of that class he 
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admired and, at the same time, dis- 
liked and mocked. But the vivid 
memory of his poverty and unhappy 
experiences before his sudden popu- 
larity and success had not been for- 
gotten: 

The man with the jingle of money in his 
pocket who married the girl a year later 
would always cherish an abiding distrust, 
an animosity, toward the leisure class—not 
the conviction of a revolutionary, but the 
smoldering hatred of a peasant. In the years 
since then I have never been able to stop 
wondering where my friends’ money came 
from, nor to stop thinking that at one time 
a sort of droit de seigneur might have been 
exercised to give one of them my girl. 
And so, he went on “‘distrusting the 
rich, yet working for money with 
which to share their mobility and 
the grace that some of them brought 
into their lives.” 

This Side of Paradise, a youthful 
book about well-to-do youth of the 
first World War period, is merely an 
objectified discussion of Fitzgerald’s 
reactions to the prosperity of our 
country and to the new sex customs 
and literary ideas of college boys and 
debutantes. The story portrays child- 
hood and adolescent experiences of 
a spoiled rich boy, who, after the 
family fortune is wasted by his 
mother, suddenly matures and enters 
the world unprotected by money. 
As a whole, it must be admitted that 
with the exception of its “serious” 
socialist content the book is as dated 
as Percy Marks’s Plastic Age. When 
he wrote the novel, Fitzgerald was 
in his early twenties and sadly lack- 
ing in experience and wisdom. Every- 
thing in This Side of Paradise sug- 
gests that the author is incorrigibly 
young and romantic and that the 
socialist thought, with which the 
impoverished hero is suddenly bur- 


dened, is spurious. The spoiled rich 
boy will only be spanked by the vir- 
tuously shocked Mr. Palmer for dab- 
bling, even experimentally, in social- 
ism. 

It is perhaps unfortunate that 
Amory Blaine really never had a 
chance to see how people did work 
and struggle for their money, for 
the action stops short of actual work. 
Fitzgerald himself barely missed this 
opportunity by the instantaneous 
success of his first novel. Certainly, 
the socialism of Amory cannot be 
considered a profoundly serious pro- 
jection of Fitzgerald’s philosophy, in 
view of his second major work. But 
that the socialist view was held at all 
is of interest to a complete portrait 
of Fitzgerald the thinker and shows 
how close he was to becoming a dif- 
ferent kind of novelist at this critical 
formative period of his literary ca- 
reer. It is as if the leisure class had 
bribed him with its enormous stores 
of wealth to turn his genius from a 
serious sociological analysis of Ameri- 
can life to a series of piteous apolo- 
gies for the amorality of the beauti- 
ful rich. And so the insights of ma- 
turity and sociology went overboard 
as Fitzgerald now attempted to make 
tragic heroes and heroines of the rich 
in his next work, The Beautiful and 
Damned (1922). 

That he was not successful in 
making Anthony and Gloria Patch 
tragic figures, dignified and heroic, 
capable of receiving our deepest 
sympathy and respect for their suf- 
fering, is evidently proof again of 
the thesis concerning Fitzgerald’s 
dual attitude towards his material; 
for the tragedy of Anthony’s defeat 
and humiliation is throughout 
marred by a disconcerting irony. 
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Patch, an aristocratic, subsi- 
dized Harvard graduate, enjoys a 
thoroughly hedonist leisure, but, un- 
fortunately, becomes debased at the 
same time. Eventually, when his in- 
vestments depreciate and leave him 
little to dissipate, he degenerates 
completely. Unable to satisfy his re- 
fined tastes and cultivate the grace- 
ful art of leisure class living to which 
he had been conditioned, or to adapt 
himself to normal economic struggle, 
he builds up alcoholic defenses. De- 
spite an unwarranted surprise happy 
ending, the novel is clearly ironic; 
and Fitzgerald partially succeeds in 
maintaining a detached attitude to- 
wards his hero by placing these words 
in his mouth: 


He was thinking of the hardships, the in- 
sufferable tribulations he had gone through. 
They had tried to penalize him for the mis- 
takes of his youth. He had been exposed to 
ruthless misery, his very craving for romance 
had been punished, his friends had deserted 
him—even Gloria had turned against him. 
He had been alone, alone—facing it all. Only 
a few months before people had been urging 
him to give in, to submit to mediocrity, to 
go to work. But he had known that he was 
justified in his way of life—and he had stuck 
it out staunchly. Why, the very friends who 
had been most unkind had come to respect 
him, to know he had been right all along. 

. Great tears stood in his eyes, and his 
voice was tremulous as he whispered to him- 
self. “I showed them,” he was saying. “It 
was a hard fight, but I didn’t give up and I 
came through!” 


Indeed, the conclusion cannot be 
more cynical. The hedonist view is 
not given a very attractive body 
when made incarnate in’ Anthony 
Patch. Nevertheless, the novel faces 
two ways: Patch’s opportunity for 
graceful living is esteemed, but his 
debauched moral sense is ridiculed. 
What could have been the intention 
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of the author? The hero is certainly 
not a figure worthy of tragic sym- 
pathy, but he is half-treated as one 
who cannot help himself, and, at the 
same time, half-mocked for the fool 
that he really is. On the whole, how- 
ever, the reader cannot help feeling 
that through Patch the leisure class 
is devastatingly portrayed. Resolv- 
ing Fitzgerald’s conflict of values, he 
is contemptuous of Patch; he can- 
not feel pity for one whose philoso- 
phy of life requires a large sum of 
money but avoids an ethics. 

In The Great Gatsby (1925), Fitz- 
gerald succeeded in developing a 
recognizable moral approach to the 
rich and their ways. In this respect, 
The Great Gatsby is the most suc- 
cessful of all his novels, and presents 
the best integrated view of American 
dollar-aristocrats and their insidious 
influence on simple sentimentalists 
and idealists like Nick Carraway, the 
narrator and Fitzgerald’s mouth- 
piece, and Gatsby, the tragic hero. 
There is a neatness in the construc- 
tion of Gatsby that strengthens a 
completely balanced moral criti- 
cism of the selfish rich and the amoral 
life they lead. 

Through the disillusionment of 
the idealistic Carraway, who goes 


East to make money as a financier 


only to discover the cloven foot un- 
der all the gaudy meretricious finery 
of the rich, the story of the am- 
bitious and proud gangster Jay Gats- 
by gradually unfolds. A flourishing 
bootlegger, Gatsby makes millions 
and wears ridiculous pink suits and 
silk shirts, and believes his entry into 
the exclusive world of the rich is as- 
sured. Then he wishes to restore the 
beautiful and youthful idealism of 
his past: for five years before the 
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day Carraway begins the story, Gats- 
by had fallen passionately in love 
with Daisy, a wealthy southern girl, 
but was unable to marry her because 
of his poverty and dubious back- 
ground. He is tyrannized by the tre- 
mendous force of his illusion, by his 
respect for money which he uncon- 
sciously identifies with Daisy’s inex- 
pressible beauty. 


“She’s got an indiscreet voice,” I remarked. 
“Te’s full of ” T hesitated. 

“Her voice is full of money,” he said sud- 
denly. 

That was it. I’d never understood before. 
It was full of money—that was the in- 
exhaustible charm that rose and fell in it, 
the jingle of it, the cymbal’s song of it . . . 
High in a white palace, the king’s daughter, 
the golden girl . . . 


And he dies because his blind love 
and the class he so uncritically ad- 
mires betray him. Daisy accidentally 
runs over and kills a woman (who 
happens to be her husband’s mis- 
tress), and to conceal her homicide, 
she and her husband throw the 
maniacal avenger on to Gatsby’s 
scent. Thus, as the guilty couple flee, 
Gatsby is murdered for the deed of 
which he was innocent. Carraway’s 
comment is characteristic of Fitz- 
gerald’s moral intent. 


It was all very careless and confused. They 
were careless people, Tom and Daisy—they 
smashed up things and creatures and then 
retreated back into their money or their vast 
carelessness, or whatever it was that kept 
them together, and let other people clean up 
the mess they had made... 


This skeletal outline of the struc- 
ture does not, however, do justice to 
the delicacy and complexity of the 
dynamic relationships between the 
narrator and the other characters,— 
nor to the moral indignation directed 
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at the wealthy Buchanans, whose 
rottenness to the point of nausea can 
be considered, as Fitzgerald would 
lead his readers to believe, character- 
istic of their class. Daisy, for ex- 
ample, is a moral coward for remain- 
ing with her unfaithful husband; 
and Tom can be counted among the 
proto-fascists as he seriously ex- 
pounds the pseudophilosophy of the 
superman. But while Carraway has 
only scorn and contempt for these 
careless, predatory rich, “‘a rotten 
crowd,” he has an understanding 
sympathy for Gatsby, the absurd, 

“the elegant young roughneck,” be- 
cause of the integrity of his love for 
Daisy, because of his intense imagina- 
tive sensibility and “appalling senti- 
mentality,” traits which enabled 
Gatsby to respond with almost fan- 
tastic vividness to situations he really 
failed to comprehend. Thus Gatsby’s 
doom, the collapse of his “incorrupt- 
ible dream,” is inevitable. “Jay Gats- 
by had broken up like glass against 
Tom’s hard malice and the long 
secret extravaganza was played out.” 


III 


Up to this point, Fitzgerald’s 
moral development is clear. The 
withering critique of the decadent 
Buchanans in The Great Gatsby, 
supplemented by the unwavering 
sarcasm of “The Rich Boy” (1926), 
holds no favorable brief for the rich. 
The hostility of Nick Carraway for 
the brutality, grossness, vulgarity, 
and moral corruption of the rich 
seems logically to evolve from “the 
smoldering hatred” of the youthful 
Fitzgerald, the nearly poverty- 
stricken adolescent who in This Side 
of Paradise was tempted by socialism. 
It is also the crystallization of a dual 
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attitude maintained in the later 
Beautiful and Damned. In The Great 
Gatsby, Fitzgerald aims directly at 
his target, the rich; and although his 
intense dislike of them is grounded 
not on intellectual or social but 
rather moral prejudices, on personal 
experiences, and on pathos that 
comes dangerously close to bathos, 
one cannot help applauding his con- 
demnation. Given these characters 
and the situation of the story—the 
idealistic, simple, sentimental gang- 
ster Gatsby destroyed by the cow- 
ardly and corrupt Buchanans,— 
Carraway can do nothing but hast- 
ily retreat to what he believes is the 
purer moral West. Granted that 
Fitzgerald’s sentimentalism is befud- 
dled and his idealism adolescent, it 
must still be admitted that his moral 
criticism of America’s leisure class 
meets an obnoxious evil of our capi- 
talist democracy head-on. Our econ- 
omy has an amazing capacity for 
production; but, at the same time, 
it bruises our most moral hopes. In 
the character of the high-minded 
and forthright Carraway, Fitzger- 
ald has, so it seems, ideally ended the 
conflict between morality and goods. 

In reality, however, he had not. 
For in his next serious work, Tender 
Is the Night (1934), Fitzgerald re- 
newed his moral indictment of the 
incredibly rich leisure class. Appar- 
ently because of his continued con- 
tacts with the rich in Europe, Fitz- 
gerald had not succeeded in com- 
pletely detaching himself from their 
attractive way of living or from 
their vicious ethics; it was a matter 
of conscience with him, therefore, 
that he should persist in attacking 
the problem of evil among the ultra- 
wealthy. And so, because in Tender 
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Is the Night the tragic hero Doctor 
Dick Diver is complex and subtle 
where Gatsby was simple and adoles- 
cent, the novel becomes a more suc- 
cessful and mature attack upon 
wealthy middleclass despoilers who 
think they have the right, because 
they have vast reservoirs of money, 
to buy and sell people as they do 
commodities. Compared to Diver, 
who unconsciously succumbs to the 
lure of money only to degenerate and 
lose his soul, the gangster Gatsby is 
a tabloid hero with a tabloid depth 
of character. 

Diver, a student of abnormal psy- 
chology, cures and marries Nicole 
Warren, an heiress to a large fortune 
and a schizophrenic. Diver is ad- 
mired for his tact, kindness, good 
sense, and finally, for the rare ability 
to bring happiness to people. At the 
height of his good fortune and his 
happiness, he is possessed of a heal- 
ing personality and an intense en- 
thusiasm for people gua _ people, 
“generating a really extraordinary 
virtuosity” with them. His sole pur- 
pose in life is, it may be said, the 
cultivation of simple life and of per- 
sonality—a _ delightful occupation, 
certainly suitable to the economical- 
ly fortunate. The novel thus becomes 
sociological in the sense that the 
mores of the rich are depicted in an 
action that is narrowly limited by 
their cultural formula: money, leis- 
ure, sex. “At that moment,” Fitz- 
gerald cogently remarks, “the Divers 
represented externally the exact fur- 
thermost evolution of a class so that 
most people seemed awkward beside 
them.” Diver himself is idolized at 
the peak of his adjustment to this 
life, for his grace, balance, and al- 
most dandified correctness. He is, in 
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short, Fitzgerald’s conception of the 
ideal hero, the flower of leisure class 
civilization. 

They reached the hotel and Rosemary walked 
a little behind him, to admire him, to adore 
him. His step was alert as if he had just 
come from some great doings and was hurry- 
ing on toward others. Organizer of private 
gaiety, curator of a richly encrusted happi- 
ness. His hat was a perfect hat and he carried 
a heavy stick and yellow gloves. 


As the years roll by, a change be- 
comes noticeable in Diver; but al- 
though the motivation for change is 
delicately obscured, we are led to un- 
derstand that after Diver had sur- 
rendered Rosemary Hoyt, an actress 
with whom he had a mild affair, he 
no longer has complete mastery over 
himself. Gradually, the feeling that 
he is playing the part of half-willing 
lackey turns into an acute conscious- 
ness of his false role in Nicole’s house. 
Moreover, because she has such fan- 
tastic financial resources, it becomes 
increasingly difficult for him to re- 
main financially independent. He 
feels that he has been bought, that 
money was, perhaps, an unconscious 
motive for his desire to marry a 
wealthy mental patient. 


He had lost himself—he could not tell the 
hour when, or the day or the week, the 
month or the year. Once he had cut through 
things, solving the most complicated prob- 
lems of his simplest patients. Between the 
time he found Nicole flowering under a 
stone on the Zurichsee and the moment of 
his meeting with Rosemary the spear had 
been blunted. 


Watching his father’s struggles in poor par- 
ishes had wedded a desire for money to an 
essentially unacquisitive nature. It was not a 
healthy necessity for security—he had never 
felt more sure of himself, more thoroughly 
his own man, than at the time of his mar- 
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riage to Nicole. Yet he had been swallowed 
up like a gigolo, and permitted his arsenal 
[of talents] to be locked up in the Warren 
safety-deposit vaults. 


But he will not give up. “There 
should have been a settlement in the 
Continental style; but it isn’t over 
yet. I’ve wasted eight years teaching 
the rich the ABC’s of human decen- 
cy, but I’m not done. I’ve got too 
many unplayed trumps in my hand.” 
This statement is ironic, for from the 
time that the resolution is made, 
Diver’s downfall grinds away swift- 
ly and inexorably. 

Symbolic of the low mental depths 
to which he has sunk, he suffers a 
disastrous defeat, a terrible beating 
by the fascisti police. Dick Diver, 
once completely adjusted to life, once 
respected for the glad light he was 
able to shed on people in darkness, 
the perfect man, is now ripe for 
the garbage heap—badly mauled, 
thoroughly despised and humiliated. 
Baby Warren, Nicole’s sister, thinks 
meanly and smugly: “she had the 
satisfaction of feeling that, whatever 
Dick’s previous record was, they 
now posssessed a morai superiority 
over him for as long as he proved 
of any use.”’ Neither Nicole nor Baby 
shows any real sympathy for Diver; 
neither tries to understand him. 
Surely, Fitzgerald wishes us to despise 
the contemptible Warrens! Indeed, 
when Diver, worn out by Nicole, 
and, broken, heartsick, and alcoholic, 
can give her nothing more, he is de- 
serted in his utmost need for spiritual 
aid and consolation for a thoroughly 
unlikeable fascist, Barban. Yet, with- 
al, Barban is able to penetrate beyond 
the veil, as Carraway once before did 
for Gatsby, and to the core of Diver’s 
neurosis. 
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Her heart leaped and then sank faintly 
with a sense of what she owed Dick. 

“I suppose I’ve got—” 

“You’ve got too much money,” he said 
impatiently. “That’s the crux of the matter. 
Dick can’t beat that.” 


Diver had only given his life to 
Nicole so that she could live; yet 
Baby Warren can remark in cold 
rich insolence: “That’s what he was 
educated for.” 

Such is Fitzgerald’s fictional con- 
demnation of the moral sterility, the 
unyielding and arrogant selfishness of 
America’s rich leisure class. The 
Warrens and their like can take 
whatever they need simply because 
they have money. Money, so a dis- 
illusioned Fitzgerald implies, inevit- 
ably corrupts character and destroys 
humanity. Money is the source of 
neurotic conflict: not having it 
means discouragement and malad- 
justment; but having it means heart- 
lessness, selfishness, amorality. Thus, 
as he makes the vicious consequences 
of money his theme, Fitzgerald does 
not allow us to forget that ours is a 
predatory society and that its gross 
mores grind down its members re- 
morselessly. Diver, enmeshed by a 
cruel determinism, passively suffers 
and dissolves before our eyes without 
lifting a finger to fight against these 
crushing forces. He behaves like a 
specimen out of Pavlov’s laboratory, 
so completely has he been dominated 
by the only forces that he (as well 
as the aristocratic Fitzgerald) seems 
to know and accept. Under these 
limiting conditions, Diver’s fall is in- 
evitable: he has no money to which 
he can safely retreat—like the War- 
rens or the Buchanans; he can no 
longer maintain the affection of the 
rich and at the same time play the 
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part of a grinning parasite. Essen- 
tially, then, his tragic fall from high 
place is symbolic; his tragedy objec- 
tifies the defeat of an admirable and 
urbane civilization cultivating moral 
values by an irresponsible capitalist 
leisure class whose gods are the dol- 
lars from which it gets power. What 
the critics have been seeking, a plaus- 
ible motivation for Diver’s destruc- 
tion, can be found in Fitzgerald’s 
hostility for the Warrens, the heart- 
less representatives of a leisure-class 
society that Diver does not know 
how to reject. 


IV 


It is clear that upper middleclass 
life forms the framework of Fitz- 
gerald’s intention: the depiction of 
the idle and often decadent, but 
essentially amoral, upper crust of 
American capitalism. But to say that 
Fitzgerald’s intention is explicitly 
critical or satirical of this wealthy 
aristocratic elite is to give a simple 
and misleading interpretation. For 
Fitzgerald admires the life and the 
living standards of this social class. 
Obviously, he was obsessed with the 
theme of money and was thus com- 
pelled, perhaps unconsciously, to sa- 
tirize a parasitic class that he in his 
dualism both admired for its signifi- 
cant material advantages and de- 
tested for its spiritual vacuity. 

But in The Last Tycoon, published 
posthumously in 1941, Fitzgerald at 
last resolved this moral conflict for 
which his dualism was responsible. It 
is a pity that this novel is unfinished; 
yet even in its fragmentary state 
one can detect in it a departure 
from Fitzgerald’s obsession with the 
money and morals of the idle rich. 
The nature of this incomplete work 
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suggests that Fitzgerald could have 
developed morally and intellectually. 
Undoubtedly, the Great Depression 
and the consequent powerful labor 
drives for unionization in the United 
States, the rise of Nazism in Ger- 
many, the seizure of Ethiopia by 
Italy, the Civil War in Spain, and the 
menace of Fascism everywhere, all 
stimulated mental and moral changes 
in Fitzgerald, much as they affected 
every thoughtful person during the 
thirties. Moreover, Fitzgerald was 
weighting his thinking with Marxist 
ideas. Of the many evidences in his 
notebooks and letters of his con- 
cern with Marxism, two selections 
are quoted: In his notebooks he had 
written of “D. H. Lawrence’s great 
attempt to synthesize animal and 
emotional—things he left out. Es- 
sentially pre-Marxian. Just as I am 
essentially Marxian.” And in a letter 
to his daughter (March 15, 1940), 
he gave some fatherly advice in the 
following manner: 

You must have some politeness toward ideas. 
You can neither cut through, nor challenge 
nor beat the fact that there is an organized 
movement over the world before which you 
and I as individuals are less than the dust. 
Some time when you feel very brave and 
defiant and haven’t been invited to one par- 
ticular college function, read the terrible 
chapter in Das Kapital on The Working Day 


and see if you are ever quite the same. 


Although Fitzgerald’s usual simple 
approach through a single and heroic 
character is used in The Last Tycoon, 
there are in the novel wholly organic 
referents among other people that 
comprise the motion picture indus- 
try, resulting in an effect that is cer- 
tainly more penetrating and intense 
and comprehensive than ever before. 
In other words, the central character, 
the magnate Monroe Stahr, is really 
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a product of the environment that 
Fitzgerald so scrupulously strokes in; 
and because the novel combines a 
study of character with an analysis 
of setting, it has a fictional authen- 
ticity that is possessed by no other 
of Fitzgerald’s novels. Moreover, it 
is also a story that carries an implicit 
moral criticism, through its sociolog- 
ical bias, of the most significant in- 
fluence in American culture in the 
last twenty years, for Fitzgerald at- 
tempts, satirically, it is true, to sug- 
gest the relationship of the industry 
to American ideals and traditions. In 
The Last Tycoon, therefore, Fitz- 
gerald succeeds as a serious and pur- 
poseful artist because he has been 
able to be both intensive and exten- 
sive; he has given a close analysis of 
one man, and by doing so he has 
been able to evoke our imaginative 
sympathy; and he has also been able 
to write extensively of the man in 
relation to his background, and by 
doing so he has given his work depth 
and wisdom. Lastly, it was, his notes 
indicate, his intention to present a 
well-rounded analysis of the man in 
terms of his historical contributions: 
“Note also in the epilogue that I 
want to show that Stahr left certain 
harm behind him just as he left good 
behind him. That some of his reac- 
tionary creations such as the Screen 
Playwrights existed long after his 
death just as so much of his valuable 
creative work survived him.” 

In the work, Fitzgerald suggests 
that the movie people, from the 
proudly strutting magnate in his 
prime to the forgotten and faded 
star, desperate in decay and neglect, 
are instruments and all too often vic- 
tims of vast economic forces. That 
Fitzgerald intended the novel to be a 
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sociological study of character in re- 
lation to these forces is evident in his 
treatment of Stahr, the central char- 
acter. Stahr, according to Fitzgerald, 
thinks of himself as a benevolent 
despot, the only honest man with a 
powerful will among unscrupulous 
thieves and spineless innocents: he is 

“the last of the princes” in this feudal 
domain and, in his grandeur, he is un- 
like his partners or competitors in 
that he is willing to risk money on 
“4 quality picture,” for in his gener- 
ous moments he conceives of himself 
as serving Art and the Public rather 
than Mammon and Self. However, 
he comes into conflict with Brady, a 
partner of the purely business stripe 
absolutely lacking in conscience or 
artistic sense. Fitzgerald planned to 
show how the economic struggle be- 
tween the monopoly-minded pro- 
ducers and Stahr, whom they wished 
to liquidate, inevitably led to vio- 
lence: the murder of Brady and the 
death of Stahr. 

But this account of struggle on the 
higher levels is only one half of the 
story. Fitzgerald has much to say 
about “labor.” The writers of Holly- 
wood, it has often been said, are en- 
tirely dominated by the financial 
standards of the entertainment in- 
dustry. Fitzgerald does not dispute 
this widely accepted platitude. The 
status and reputation of writers in 
the Hollywood combines are not 
high because, Fitzgerald believes, 
they have simply become paid, spirit- 
less hacks who, lacking in integrity 
and daring, have completely ad- 
justed to a money economy. Stahr, 
considering them merchandise, buys 
their minds; and when bought, they 
become as mere gadgets on a vast 
dynamo, submitting to complete loss 


of identity, that is to say, to Stahr’s 
efficient but disgraceful invention, 
the conveyor system. In the action 
of the novel, Fitzgerald inserts a dis- 
cussion between an alert organizer 
of the writer’s union and Stahr. Fitz- 
gerald wanted in this manner—and 
also by means of constant suggestion 
throughout the work—to reveal how 
seriously the depression affected the 
industry by loss in profits and by 
wage cuts, such economic adversities 
resulting in the unionization of em- 
ployees, the intransigence of pro- 
ducers,—‘‘an adult conflict, to which 
there was no peaceable solution.” 
Thus, by means of a clearly out- 
lined picture of the dynamics of the 
motion-picture economy—the align- 
ment of class forces represented by 
capitalist monopoly and labor unions 
—The Last Tycoon can be said to 
show a Marxist tendency. Fitzger- 
ald’s idea, so it appears, is to show 
the ever widening split between the 
controllers of the combine and the 
various groups of employees. It is 
just this class struggle which does 
not permit the authoritarian, pa- 
ternal, and conservative Stahr to 
operate—notwithstanding the sin- 
cerity of his purpose or the intensity 
of his energy and will—and which 
is the ultimate cause of his downfall. 
As an uncompromising individual- 
ist, he is, therefore, the last tycoon 
of Hollywood: he has succeeded in 
reaching the top of a highly competi- 
tive business through sheer enterprise 
and genius, and once there is blinded 
by Napoleonic visions of glamor and 
grandeur. Unaware that the world 
has passed beyond him, he is crushed 
in the struggle between two modern 
forces that he has fought single- 
handed, big business and labor. Stahr 
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has been pushed into the past, his 
tragic destiny having, Fitzgerald 
implies, a profound meaning for 
American culture: for after his 
demise the struggle between two 
giant forces will dominate Holly- 
wood. 

Fitzgerald’s almost scientific pre- 
cision in analyzing the tragic struggle 
that, envelops and finally subdues the 
heroic Stahr gives depth and penetra- 
tion to The Last Tycoon, making it 
his most objective work. Fitzgerald, 
it may then be said, has grown in 
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stature; he has surrendered the criti- 
cism of an irresolute moralist con- 
cerned with narrow class mores but 
he has gained the broad and inte- 
grated vision of a social scientist. Yet 
he has, from the beginning of his 
career as a novelist, always been a 
creative talent compelling respect. 
As he has written in The Beautiful 
and Damned, he was himself ‘“‘the 
wise writer writing for the youth of 
his generation, the critic of the next, 
and the schoolmaster of ever after- 
ward.” 


Woodbox 


AucGust DERLETH 


A woodbox holds much more than birch or oak, 
more than the promise of fire and smoke. 


Going past it in his middle years, a man 
might not remember how, a child, he ran 


to get away from filling it, but now 
is haunted by more than memory of bole and bough. 


A woodbox becomes part of a house, 
as much as a man or a mouse, 


yet somehow holds more things 
than winter cheer and passing Springs. 


Somewhere in its sweet wood of elm and bass, 
it holds all the years a man sees pass, 


more than stored wood behind the kitchen range— 
it holds everything a man knows does not change. 


Does the Buskin Fit O'Neill ? 


WILLIAM PEERY 


RITICS have persistently 
( placed the work of Eugene 

O’Neill in the main stream 
of traditional tragedy. Margaret 
Mayorga finds in his dramas “the 
old Greek principle of man’s unsuc- 
cessful struggle with fate.” Arthur 
Hobson Quinn states that Beyond 
the Horizon “fulfills the most severe 
test of tragedy which has come down 
to us from the Greeks, that it puri- 
fies through our sympathy with suf- 
fering.” 

Although The Iceman Cometh, 
with which O’Neill recently broke 
his long silence, points in another 
and a none too encouraging direc- 
tion, it is neither heretical nor in- 
appropriate to seek for O’Neill a 
place in world tragedy, to speak of 
his plays in the terms one uses for 
Oedipus Rex, Hamlet, and Ghosts; 
for despite his reputation as an in- 
novator, O’Neill has several times 
sworn allegiance to the great tradi- 
tion in tragedy. In a letter to Quinn 
which is O’Neill’s closest approach 
to a statement of his philosophy 
of composition, the dramatist calls 
himself “a bit of a poet who has 
labored with the spoken word to 
evolve original rhythms of beauty 
where beauty apparently isn’t.” He 
has “endeavored to see the trans- 
figuring nobility of tragedy in the 
most ignoble, debased lives.” He as- 
sures us that he is “always acutely 
conscious of the force behind— 
(Fate, God, our biological past 
creating our present, whatever one 
calls it—Mystery certainly).” It is 


O’Neill’s profound artistic convic- 
tion that the modern dramatist can 
“develop a tragic expression in terms 
of transfigured modern values in 
symbols in the theatre which may 
to some degree bring home to mem- 
bers of a modern audience their en- 
nobling identity with the tragic 
figures on the stage.” This view, he 
admits, is visionary; but he insists 
that “where the theatre is con- 
cerned, one must have a dream,” 
and that “the Greek dream in 
tragedy is the noblest ever.” In de- 
fending the ending of Anna Christie, 
O’Neill said impatiently, “It’s mere 
present-day judgment to think of 
tragedy as unhappy! The Greeks 
and the Elizabethans knew better. 
They felt the tremendous lift to it. 
It roused them spiritually to a deeper 
understanding of life.” And, finally, 
with the writing of Mourning Be- 
comes Electra, as may be seen from 
his working notes for that play, 
O’Neill consummated his marriage 
to a refurbished Melpomene. 

Both the example of criticism, 
therefore, and his acceptance of the 
great tradition in tragedy, justify 
one’s asking the question, what value 
has the best work of O’Neill when 
measured by the standards of that 
tradition? Since The Long Day’s 
Voyage into Night, though com- 
pleted, is never to be produced, the 
inquiry does not seem premature. 
Resembling angels at least in feel- 
ing reluctance to tread untenable 
ground, I shall stop short of at- 
tempting to set up objective stand- 
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ards for aesthetic values. O’Neill has 
stated his intention. To measure him 
by it is certainly one of the legiti- 
mate tasks of criticism. 


II 


Few matters have so perplexed 
and piqued scholars, critics, and 
philosophers as the paradoxes, di- 
lemmas, and antinomies of tragic 
theory. For two thousand years able 
minds have been sounding tragedy 
from its lowest note to the height 
of its compass, but no one seems to 
have plucked out the heart of its 
mystery. No critic, I suppose, has 
ever written more sensibly about it 
than Aristotle, whose Poetics, how- 
ever academic, has the great merit 
of attempting, not to dictate to 
later dramatists how they should 
write, but to explain how the great 
dramatists of the preceding age had 
written. Changes in cultures have, 


of course, produced changes in the 
theatre, so that no one expects 
modern tragedy to follow all of 
Aristotle’s principles. But certain of 
his dicta appear to have value for 
high tragedy in any age. 

“A tragedy,” Aristotle said, “is 


the imitation of an action... 
with incidents arousing pity and 
fear, wherewith to accomplish its 
catharsis of such emotions.” The 
heart of the definition is its state- 
ment of the cathartic function of 
tragedy; and important as it has 
been in criticism, no one can say 
with certainty what it means. The 
controversy over this phrase, “car- 
ried on in books, pamphlets, sheets, 
and flying articles, mostly German,” 
John Morley called ‘tone of the dis- 
graces of the human intelligence, a 
grotesque monument of sterility.” A 
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modern scholar has collected several 
hundred later critics’ interpretations 
of Aristotle’s doctrine of the cathar- 
sis in a thesis of academic respect- 
ability and some humor. He is forced 
to conclude that as to what Aristotle 
meant by catharsis, ignoramus et 
ignorabimus. 

Leaving the enchanted academic 
mazes for the enchantment of the 
theatre, we know empirically that 
tragedy produces in the spectator an 
emotional response to which Aris- 
totle’s inexplicable phrase does not 
seem inappropriate. Modern critics 
would include with pity and fear 
certain other emotions. Tragedy, ac- 
cording to Ashley H. Thorndike, 
“brings home to us the images of 
our own sorrows, and chastens the 
spirit through the outpouring of our 
sympathies, even our honor and des- 
pair, for the misfortunes of our 
fellows.” This is undoubtedly not 
the whole story; but it is a useful, 
suggestive explanation that is cap- 
able of wide application. It tells 
what sometimes happens when a dis- 
criminating playgoer attends a fine 
performance of a great tragedy. 

The palace doors open; and 
Oedipus, beneficent ruler of Thebes, 
with noble generosity greets the 
famine-stricken suppliants. At once 
he compels our attention and ad- 
miration. Then develops that irony 
in which the great man is himself 
the unsuspecting cause of his peo- 
ple’s woe. 


Tis for my own sake I must see 

This sin cast out. Whoe’er it 
was that slew 

Laius, the same wild hand may 
seek me too. 


We are filled with sorrow for a 
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world in which the impending in- 
justice can exist. As we witness re- 
peated attempts to discover the 
source of the evil, we share the in- 
evitability of the approaching doom. 
Our superior knowledge of the 
identity of Laius’ slayer becomes un- 
bearable and calls from us the height 
of human pity. In such a situation 
we would rail at the malevolence of 
the universe. When Oedipus stands 
self-convicted, he makes no com- 
plaint. 


That this deed is not well and 
wisely wrought 
Thou shalt not show me. 


Whatever merit we possess appears 
insignificant beside his merit; and 
the human race is dignified and ele- 
vated. But just as we are insignifi- 
cant beside Oedipus, so is he insig- 
nificant beside the invincible uni- 
versal forces whose triumph after 


this chaos restores order and seren- 
ity. 

Though written two thousand 
years later, for a different kind of 


audience in a different theatre, 
Hamlet and Ghosts produce a re- 
markably similar effect. I appeal to 
the reader’s theatrical experience the 
question whether this description of 
Oedipus Rex is not broad enough 
for general application. Going 
through the whole body of ad- 
mittedly great tragedies, analyzing 
their structure and their effect up- 
on audiences, one sees the validity 
of the following conclusions, which 
may be called canons of traditional 
tragedy. 

Tragedy presents an admirable 
character who wins our pity when 
ruined by a frailty which does not 
prevent our sympathetic sharing of 
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his lot. 

From our sympathy we feel that 
the hero has been treated unjustly 
and are led to sorrow for the com- 
mon lot of humanity. 

‘But the hero, more noble than 
we, acknowledges his guilt; and his 
grandeur in suffering shows us that 
man may be finer than we had 
realized. 

The hero’s acceptance of his pun- 
ishment as necessary results in our 
feeling that forces bigger than he 
have triumphed; with the coming 
of order and serenity we are filled 
with a sense of well-being which is 
a pretty good guess as to what Aris- 
totle meant by catharsis, a ‘“‘calm 
of mind, all passion spent.” 

This analysis, I think, is as ac- 
curate as we can expect any omnibus 
description to be. The experience 
of the world’s greatest masters of 
tragedy indicates that the character- 
istic effect of tragedy has been ob- 
tained from these ingredients; and 
I do not see how this particular ef- 
fect could otherwise be produced. 
Surely these are the ingredients and 
method of the tragic theory which 
O’Neill espouses. Let us turn, then, 
to some of the tragedies which 
O’Neill says best represent his work 
to see how they measure up to the 
standard he set for himself. 


Il 


Although Brutus Jones possesses 
“an underlying strength of will” 
and a “confidence in himself that 
inspires respect,” his creator has 
mixed these admirable qualities with 
others which make him ignoble. His 
philosophy of knavery, his admira- 
tion for dishonesty as such, and, to 
mention a smaller thing, his absurd 
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regalia, like that of a potentate of 
the Mystic Knights of the Sea, place 
strictures upon his nobility. Giving 
up his throne is no catastrophe to 
him, nor does it move us to pity. 
Later, when we feel an emotion, it 
is pity not for Jones as an individual 
but for the fact that persons like 
him can be terrorized by supersti- 
tion and fear. His tragic frailty, if 
it does not entirely destroy our sym- 
pathy, certainly prevents our sym- 
pathetic sharing of his lot. 

Yank, the Hairy Ape, is described 
as a Neanderthal man; frequently 
he is placed in the attitude of ‘The 
Thinker.” Almost as if O’Neill 
wished to prevent our feeling sym- 
pathy for him, he has given Yank 
a very inferior mentality. Yank’s 
complete inadequacy as a tragic 
hero, however, arises simply from 
his not being an individual. When 
an audience sees the abstractions, A 


Man and A Woman, in a play, 


O’Neill once said, “it loses the 
human contact by which it identi- 
fies itself with the protagonist.” 
Yet O’Neill himself calls Yank ‘‘a 
symbol of Man.” Few who have seen 
the play would call him anything 
more; and we are therefore pre- 
vented from sympathetically shar- 
ing his lot. 

Nina Leeds of Strange Interlude 
is a pathetically conventional, self- 
centered, grasping woman. Her love 
for the dead Gordon is a psycho- 
pathic obsession marked by little 
which even the emancipated modern 
audience can consider admirable. 
We feel but one moment of tragic 
pity in the play—when, after the 
mother of her husband by the love- 
less marriage tells her of the insan- 
ity in his family, she dully moans: 
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“I don’t believe you!” But this js 
insufficient to make us share Nina’s 
lot. Rather we are impatient with 
her for abject failure to adjust to 
life after Gordon’s death. 
Although Lavinia Mannon is 
modeled so closely on Electra that 
one might object to her as being 
derivative, Mourning Becomes Elec- 
tra gives us no noble protagonist. 
We are expected, no doubt, to ad- 
mire Lavinia’s devotion to the Man- 
non name. But when she refuses to 
prevent her brother’s suicide, we feel 
that O’Neill wishes us to consider 
this devotion not as a good but as 
an evil. Repeatedly throughout the 
play the incest theme is sensationally 
highlighted. Incest may be regarded 
as the main plot-spring of Oedipus 
Rex; but Oedipus is innocent in his 
love for Jocasta and, after innocence 
is destroyed, suffers acute remorse. 
Lavinia’s unwholesome love for her 
father, her jealousy of her mother, 
her mother’s jealousy of her, Orin’s 
love for her, combine to give 
O’Neill’s most-Greek tragedy too 
close a resemblance to a psychiatric 
case book. In his use of the theme 
O’Neill packs a terrific wallop, but 
I suspect that it is a blow below 
the belt. Surely it prevents many 
from experiencing that admiration 
for the characters which is essential 
to a sympathetic sharing of their lot. 
The same deficiency works against 
the characters of Abbie and Eben 
in Desire Under the Elms, in which 
one must search long before find- 
ing any nobility whatever. In many 
scenes O’Neill shows Eben domi- 
nated by a mother fixation, Abbie 
at first greedy enough for land to 
get a child by a man whom she does 
not love and later, when she has 
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come to love him, loving him on the 
level of lust alone. We are prevented 
from sympathetically sharing such 
a lot as theirs. 

No, if one business of tragedy is 
to depict admirable heroes ruined by 
a frailty which does not prevent 
our sympathetic sharing of their lot, 
O’Neill has not done his business. 
Of the tragedies which he considers 
his best, only All God’s Chillun Got 
Wings and The Great God Brown 
furnish such characters; and in The 
Great God Brown our sympathy is 
with Dion, the less important of 
the two protagonists. The Emperor 
Jones, The Hairy Ape, Desire under 
the Elms, Strange Interlude, Mourn- 
ing Becomes Electra, not permitting 
us to share the heroes’ lots, do not 
produce the feeling of outraged jus- 
tice, the consequent sorrow for the 
common lot of humanity, which ap- 
pear to be essential to the effect of 
traditional tragedy. 

Desire under the Elms and Mourn- 
ing Becomes Electra, 1 think, show 
O’Neill, perhaps dimly conscious of 
his failure to portray admirable 
characters, making considerable ef- 
fort toward tragic nobility through 
acknowledgment of guilt. But hav- 
ing laid the foundation for his char- 
acters, O’Neill can bring them to 
acknowledgment only at the price 
of their integrity as believable per- 
sons. One who has seen Desire under 
the Elms more than once will not 
accept Abbie’s murder of her child 
to prove her love for Eben. As Bar- 
rett Clark suggests, she would more 
logically have killed Ephraim, the 
real, external obstacle to her love for 
Eben. But when Eben, who has loved 
Abbie only carnally, decides to play 
the hero and share her punishment, 


O’Neill may be seen behind him, 
pushing him out of drama into mere 
theatre. Throughout Mourning Be- 
comes Electra Lavinia has been lack- 
ing in nobility and as ignobly ruth- 
less as Abbie. When her lover is 
finally within her grasp, are we to 
believe that she would idealistically 
renounce him for his own good, as 
the author makes her do? O’Neill 
partially conceals this implausibility 
by making her lover cry, “You’re 
going crazy—! What’s changed you 
like this?” Not Abbie or Lavinia, 
but O’Neill, is here unsatisfactorily 
motivated. Wanting to tap the main 
stream of tragic tradition, O’Neill 
has twisted his materials to fit the 
tragic frame—in the manner of one 
caring more for tragic theory, or 
for theatrical effect, than for a true 
reading of character. 

The protagonists of The Hairy 
Ape, All God’s Chillun Got Wings, 
The Great God Brown, and Strange 
Interlude make no acknowledgment 
of tragic guilt. O’Neill gives his em- 
peror Jones a confessional prayer: 
“I knows I done wrong, I knows 
it! . . . I’se sorry!” But this com- 
paratively long outburst is followed 
by the hero’s very human apostrophe 
to his shoes and nullified by O’Neill’s 
stage-direction that after the prayer 
Jones is “evidently slightly reas- 
sured.” The context, either in the 
theatre or on the page, makes clear 
that Jones has not sincerely atc- 
knowledged his guilt, that he has 
now partially recovered from the 
aboriginal fear which had momen- 
tarily possessed him. 

Perhaps more often than not, 
O’Neill has been unable, without 
acknowledgment of guilt by char- 
acters whose lots we can share, to 
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obtain tragic grandeur in his peo- 
ple’s suffering. The state to which 
he reduces Jones, who “squirms on 
his belly, moaning continually . 
whimpering with fear,” precludes 
grandeur. Yank of The Hairy Ape 
accepts death in a stoic way in- 
tended to have grandeur: ““Aw what 
de hell! No squawkin’, see! No quit- 
tin’, get me! Croak wit your boots 
on!” Jim in All God’s Chillun Got 
Wings comes perhaps closest to 
tragic grandeur when, in accepting 
his wife’s insanity, he cries: ‘Let 
this fire of burning suffering purify 
me of selfishness and make me 
worthy of the child you send me 
for the woman you take away.” 
Neither Dion, who dies while drunk, 
nor Brown, who dies like a child 
in his mother’s arms, contributes 
grandeur to The Great God Bown. 
Strange Interlude presents no grand- 
eur in suffering; for O’Neill has 
here portrayed no catastrophe. Nina 
receives no punishment. O’Neill 
strives for grandeur in the suffer- 
ing of Abbie and that of Lavinia, 
but we have seen by what cause the 
attempt is rendered abortive. Thus 
we see that O’Neill’s best tragedies 
do not, on the whole, reveal grand- 
eur in the suffering of their prota- 
gonists. It follows that they seldom 
leave us with a conviction that man 
is a finer thing than we had realized. 
Several critics of O’Neill, indeed, 
have alleged that he exhibits man 
as worse than we had thought him. 
Of the final canon, concerning 
the triumph of universal forces and 
the coming of serenity, well-being, 
or exultation, O’Neill is equally 
careless. Jones errs and is punished; 
but because his suffering was de- 
served, we have never doubted the 
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justice of the universe. His fall can 
affect us only as we are affected by 
the newspaper account of the elec- 
trocution of a confessed murderer. 
Nina errs and, we are urged to be- 
lieve, escapes punishment. A new 
order is promised in her speech to 
Marsden, “We'll pick flowers to- 
gether in the aging afternoons . . .” 
But the new and better order of 
traditional tragedy is built upon the 
destruction of the old order, the de- 
struction of an admirable character, 
If the dramatist allows his protagon- 
ist to go unpunished, the effect— 
whatever else it may be—is clearly 
not tragic. Universal forces do not 
triumph but are routed. In The 
Hairy Ape and All God’s Chillun 
Got Wings O’Neill does not attempt 
to establish a new and better order. 
He takes pains in the Epilogue to 
The Great God Brown, indeed, to 
make plain that the life lie of 
Dion has never been exposed, that 
the tragic chaos persists. Only of 
Mourning Becomes Electra and De- 
sire under the Elms are the denoue- 
ments such as to indicate a triumph 
of universal forces. In these plays, 
as we have seen, implausibilities 
invalidate the final effect. The 
dramatist’s attempt to employ the 
techniques of traditional tragedy is 
clearly apparent in his endings and 
might have been cited as corrobora- 
tive evidence that O’Neill accepts 
traditional tragic theory. But for 
one reason or another the effect at 
which he aimed is generally not 
achieved. Yet the triumph of uni- 
versal forces after the reduction of 
the tragic chaos is one of the most 
important factors in the elevation 
—or, as O’Neill says, the “lift” —of 
great tragedy. 
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IV 

O’Neill has written a body of 
tragic dramas perhaps superior to 
that produced by any other Ameri- 
can. But if we accept his own ac- 
count of his intention, we can hard- 
ly conclude that his tragedies achieve 
what he evidently wished them to 
achieve. Despite persistent efforts 
O’Neill has not been able to fill the 
tragic buskin. I suspect that it is too 
big for him, particularly in ideology. 
His chief flaw, it would seem, is that 
his characters lack the necessary no- 
bility; and this may be a flaw in his 


philosophy of composition. It may 
well be that he who would write 
great tragedies should seek his pro- 
tagonists elsewhere than among “the 
most ignoble, debased lives.” Having 
searched chiefly there, and not al- 
ways having been true even to what 
he found there, O’Neill clearly has 
fallen somewhat short of the very 
high goal which he set for himself 
in tragedy.* 

*The author is indebted in a general way to a 
paper he wrote in collaboration with Gerd Bernhart 
Young in the late Professor Frederick H. Koch’s 


seminar on O’Neill at the University of North 
Carolina. 


From Cape Disappomtment 


CoNRAD PENDLETON 


Earth was not made for pygmies—not, when round 
This rugged realm of continent move vast 

Eternal waters billowing their sound 

Unceasingly from the wide world—not, when massed 
And god-hewn mountains, mighty as of old, 
Rebellow them. The earth needs titans now 

To match her peaks and seas as did the bold 
Large-thoughted on Olympus: broad of brow 

Like Jupiter, to see as once he saw 

Through epic eye; live odysseys that sweep 

In Neptune’s voice of thunder surgingly 

In tide; to dream as Moses parting deep 

From deep, or high on Sinai carving Law 

Imaged to him by mountain and the sea. 


Quidditas in the Tragi-Comedy of Joyce 


Rupp FLEMING 


N A Portrait of the Artist as a 
Young Man Stephen Dedalus 
improves as follows upon 

Aristotle’s definition of the tragic 
emotions: 


Aristotle has not defined pity and terror. 
I have. I say . . . Pity is the feeling which 
arrests the mind in the presence of whatso- 
ever is grave and constant in human suffer- 
ings and unites it with the human sufferer. 
Terror is the feeling which arrests the mind 
in the presence of whatsoever is grave and 
constant in human sufferings and unites it 
with the secret cause. 


Stephen’s concern is to point to 
some unchanging essence in human 
sufferings and to show how the 
active and passive aspects of this 
essence (respectively “‘secret cause” 


and “human sufferer”) unite in the 
mind to produce an arrested state 
which Stephen, after Luigi Galvani, 
calls “the enchantment of the 
heart.” This is Stephen’s equivalent 
for the catharsis of Aristotle. The 
enchantment or catharsis is con- 
ceived as a balanced state between 
equal tensions. Stephen says: “The 
tragic emotion, in fact, is a face 
looking two ways, towards terror 
and towards pity.” 

Particularly interesting in Step- 
hen’s definitions is his statement 
that terror unites the mind with 
the secret cause of whatsoever is 
grave and constant in human suf- 
ferings. It is easy to see how the 
mind may unite itself with the 
human sufferer, but it is strange, 
perhaps, to think of the mind as 
uniting itself with the secret cause 


of the suffering. Aristotle says that 
terror is what we feel when we see 
persons like ourselves suffering mis- 
fortune, and this is only to say that 
we fear lest misfortunes like those 
arousing our sympathy overtake us 
in our own persons and circum- 
stances; but Joyce must have felt 
that Aristotle was stepping out of 
bounds at this point and bringing in 
a non-tragic sort of terror, kinetic 
rather than static—which, instead of 
arresting the mind of the spectator, 
might be expected simply to make 
him more careful in the manage- 
ment of his affairs. This, according 
to Stephen, would be an effect of im- 
proper art. The terror in Stephen’s 
definition is not terror lest we come 
to suffer this or that misfortune; it 
is terror felt in the face of what is 
constant and unchanging in our suf- 
ferings. The cause of this suffering 
is “secret” and yet we may unite 
ourselves with it; this is to say that, 
in some manner, we ourselves are 
this secret cause; for whatsoever is 
grave and constant in human suf- 
ferings remains always available to 
our minds and so is always “‘essen- 
tially” present in us, “proceeding” 
from us, to use a scholastic term, in 
self-generating constancy. 
Stephen’s definitions of tragic 
terror and pity show the two emo- 
tions in the relationship to each 
other of introversion and extraver- 
sion. The terror of tragedy is the 
terror of being obliged to approach 
oneself as the “secret cause” of one’s 
own sufferings—an act of the mind 
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magnificently symbolized by the 
self-discovery of Oedipus; but this 
tragic introversion is opposed, or 
balanced, by an extraversion through 
pity, away from oneself toward the 
“human sufferer.” Thus the tragic 
emotion, which, Stephen says, is a 
face looking two ways, arises be- 
tween “human sufferers” and is, 
therefore, not unlike the emotion of 
love when love is not “kinetic” as 
Lynch would have it but “static,” 
an “enchantment of the heart.” 


II 


Stephen’s exposition of his aesthe- 
tic begins thus abruptly with an 
effort to prove that the “tragic 
emotion,” while it contains an 
inner characteristic dynamics, ar- 
rives nevertheless at stasis. He then 
goes on to show that all aesthetic 
apprehension is a stasis, taking here 
as his point of departure Aquinas’ 
abbreviated statement: ad pulchri- 
tudinem tria requiruntur integritas, 
consonantia, claritas; and translat- 
ing it: three things are needed for 
beauty, wholeness, harmony and 
radiance. These terms correspond to 
“stages” or “‘phases” in the process 
of aesthetic apprehension, and 
Stephen’s special interest is the final 
term claritas: 

It baffled me for a long time... I 
thought he might mean that claritas was 
the artistic discovery and representation of 
the divine purpose in anything or a force 
of generalization which would make the 
esthetic image a universal one, make it out- 
shine its proper conditions. But that is 
literary talk. I understand it so. When you 
have apprehended that basket as one thing 
and have then analyzed it according to its 
form and apprehended it as a thing, you 
make the only synthesis which is logically 
and esthetically permissible. You see that it 
is that thing which it is and no other. The 
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radiance of which he speaks is the scholastic 
quidditas or whatness of a thing. 


In Stephen Hero appears an earlier 
version of this analysis: 


Now for the third quality. For a long 
time I couldn’t make out what Aquinas 
meant. He uses a figurative word (a very 
unusual thing for him) but I have solved 
it. Claritas is quidditas. After the analysis 
which discovers the second quality the mind 
makes the only logical synthesis and dis- 
covers the third quality. This is the moment 
which I call epiphany. First we recognize 
that the object is one integral thing, then we 
recognize that it is an organized composite 
structure, a thing in fact: finally, when the 
relation of the parts is exquisite, when the 
parts are adjusted to a special point, we 
recognize that it is that thing which it is. 
Its soul, its whatness, leaps to us from the 
vestment of its appearance. The soul of the 
commonest object, the structure of which is 
so adjusted, seems to us radiant. The object 
achieves its epiphany. 


The important word seems to be 
“epiphany” and Theodore Spencer, 
in editing the manuscript of Stephen 
Hero, takes his word to be explana- 
tory of Joyce’s purpose in Finnegans 
Wake: 


Here is not any one individual that is 
“epiphanized”; it is all the human history, 
symbolized in certain types, the representa- 
tives of which combine with one another as 
the words describing them combine various 
meanings, so that H. C. Earwicker and his 
family, his acquaintances, the city of Dublin 
where he lives, his morality and religion, be- 
come symbols of an epiphanic view of hu- 
man life as a whole, and the final end of 
the artist is achieved. 


But there is still a puzzle in this 
word “epiphany” and certainly 
“epiphanized” is not the same as 


“symbolized,” as Spencer recog- 
nizes in the phrase, “symbols of 
an epiphanic view.” Joyce himself 
omits the word “epiphany,” as well 
as the distinction between “soul” 
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and “‘vestment of appearance,” from 
his later discussion of Aquinas’ defi- 
nition of beauty; I think his reason 
may have been that the word “epi- 
phany” suggests a dynamic move- 
ment of vision through, or beyond, 
the thing itself. At any rate Stephen 
does insist on plain quidditas' or 
whatness; although, as he himself 
says, he was not always of one mind 
in ‘this matter: 


It baffled me for a long time... I 
thought he might mean that claritas was 
the artistic discovery and representation of 
the divine purpose in anything or a force 
of generalization which would make the 
esthetic image a universal one, make it out- 
shine its proper conditions. 


But Stephen emphatically repudi- 
ates any movement toward uni- 
versality and finds the “only logical 
synthesis” to conclude in a static 
apprehension of the thing itself. 


In actual experience, however, we 
and all we see are continually under- 
going metamorphosis, and since this 


is so, the “object” or “thing” which 
Stephen abstracts from the meta- 
morphosis of experience can be 
maintained only by ceaseless strug- 
gle. Stephen says: 


lLike Aristotle’s catharsis this term of Joyce’s can- 
not be quite fixed from any one point of approach. 
Irene Hendry, in the essay Joyce’s Epiphanies, success- 
fully analyzes Joyce’s technic by taking quidditas to 
mean not only “moment of revelation” but more 
basically the symbolic leitmotiv presentation of a 
whole by some one of its vividly perceived parts: 
“Basically, perhaps, there is no difference between 
Joyce’s final epiphany technique and the symbolism 
of other writers—such as the le#tmotiv of Thomas 
Mann—but in its development and its use there are 
very real differences. Following Freud, we have come 
to think of symbol chiefly in terms of its representa- 
tional qualities (Pribislav Hippe’s pencil in The 
Magic Mountain); through a combination of experi- 
mental science and philosophical idealism, we tend 
also to find a value of their own in “things,” which 
we conceive more or less as absolutes.” [The Sewanee 
Review, Summer, 1946.] 


Your mind to apprehend that object divides 
the entire universe into two parts, the ob- 
ject, and the void which is not the object. 
It appears, then, that in order to 
create in this manner the “what- 
ness” of a thing, one must under- 
take at the same time an enormous 
act of obliteration. But this act is 
only the first stage in the process of 
aesthetic apprehension; for if the 
“thing” is to remain intact, held 
back from metamorphosis, it must 
be immediately subjected to analysis. 
This analysis will be rhythmical: for 
rhythm, according to Stephen, “‘is 
the first formal esthetic relation of 
part to part in any esthetic whole 
or of an esthetic whole to its part 
or parts or of any part to the 
esthetic whole of which it is a part.” 
But when “the parts are adjusted 
to a certain point” the claritas of 
the experience is finally apprehended 
and the aesthetic stasis achieved. This 
process of adjustment is itself, of 
course, not static but kinetic; al- 
though in a work of art the process 
is, as it were, pre-arranged for the 
spectator by the artist, who uses 
various conventions, systems and 
techniques to guide and regulate 
this process of the “‘adjustment” of 
parts. But in nature any object may 
by a subjective act be brought into 
this kind of “epiphanic” focus; as 
Stephen suggests when glancing up 
at the clock of the Ballast Office, 
he remarks that the face of the clock 
“has not yet epiphanized.” 
Subjectively, then, this adjusting 
of the parts “to a certain point” 
may be understood as a rhythmic 
balancing of opposing attitudes en- 
gendered by contemplation of the 
object, held in constant isolation 
from the rest of the “‘universe,” so 
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that all possible mcvements of the 
mind are obliged to focus on this 
particular object and be, in that pro- 
cess, cancelled out, or brought into 
a moment of equipoise; at which 
moment the tension which we have 
been maintaining between the object 
and the void we have created around 
it also vanishes—the puzzling rela- 
tionship of part to whole no longer 
troubles the mind—and the moment 
of aesthetic stasis, the moment of 
apprehended quidditas, is achieved. 

In order to bring this general 
aesthetic concept back to Stephen’s 
theory of tragedy, we may appeal 
to Stephen’s own exploratory ques- 
tion: Is a chair finely made tragic 
or comic? This question acquires its 
significance when we consider that 
although a chair is neither tragic nor 
comic, we can hardly bring our- 
selves to any full awareness of a 
chair which is totally without dra- 
matic setting; the whatness of a 
chair must be approached through 
some measure or implication of 
tragedy or comedy. 

From this point of view both 
tragedy and comedy appear as means 
of working toward the effect of 
epiphany. In works which are pre- 
dominantly tragic or comic this ef- 
fect is achieved through an elabor- 
ate rhetoric involving laughter and 
tears. The unhappy reversal of 
tragedy acts as a rhetorical device to 
persuade us, so to speak, that in the 
midst of life there is death, that even 
in those moments when we are most 
alive, death is “essentially” present. 
In this way we are led to discover 
the tragic “terror” in ourselves and 
are prepared for the compensating 
extraversion of “pity.” In accord- 
ance with this rhetoric, the tragic 
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chorus begins by advising simple 
prudence and concludes by telling 
us to count no man happy until he 
is dead; this, we are told, is to see 
life steadily and see it whole, and we 
are deeply moved by this rhetoric; 
but if it is successful, that is, if it 
ends in catharsis or, as Stephen 
would have it, aesthetic stasis at the 
moment of balanced tension between 
the terror and the pity, we are re- 
leased from the rhetorical move- 
ments and brought into the epiphan- 
ic light where there is no longer ten- 
sion between part and whole; where, 
therefore, we no longer need to see 
life steadily and see it whole. But as 
this moment of tragic epiphany 
fades, another and quite different 
rhetoric may be imagined to begin— 
we do not live life all at once, why 
then should we see it all at once? The 
tragic rhetoric is pious; the rhetoric 
of comedy is impious. And from the 
comic point of view, to count no 
man happy until he is dead is a 
very trim reckoning. We know well 
enough (like Falstaff) that we owe 
God a death, but may we not be 
loathe to pay him before his day, 
even “essentially”? 

In some such mood as this, per- 
haps, the rhetoric of comedy begins 
its search for an “essential life” to 
counterpoise the “essential death” of 
tragedy. The basic comic rhetoric is 
very similar to the tragic rhetoric; 
for comedy also uses reversal, but 
this time it is a happy reversal, aim- 
ing to show us that although the 
characters of the story underwent 
all sorts of hardships, they were 
“essentially” well-off the whole time. 

If we return then to Stephen’s 
question: is a chair finely made 
tragic or comic, we should say again 
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that the chair is neither tragic nor 
comic, but that freedom from tragic 
and comic tensions necessary to an 
epiphanic view of the chair requires 
a full play of both the tragic and 
the comic rhetorics and is, perhaps, 
best achieved at a “moment of meta- 
morphosis” between them. 


Il 


The general development of 
Joyce’s style, from the motionless, 
strict “objectivity” of some of the 
Dubliners stories and of Exiles to 
the elaborately intellectual and emo- 
tional, tragi-comic, lyric-dramatic 
style of Finnegans Wake, suggests 
that Joyce, while always seeking 
“epiphany” or quidditas, came to 
think that it could be best achieved 
by allowing full rhythmic play to 
all conceivable oppositions, intel- 
lectual or emotional, which might be 
brought to bear upon the object and 
which, if unresolved, must cloud the 
“epiphanic” vision. 

In addition to the question: is a 
chair finely made tragic or comic, 
Stephen asks the parallel question: 
Is the bust of Sir Phillip Crampton 
lyrical, epical or dramatic? And in 
response to this question Stephen 
develops a theory of relationship 
between lyric, epic and dramatic 
literary forms which reflects the 
same basic search for quidditas and 
the same concept of a dynamic re- 
lationship and possible poise between 
introversion and extraversion which 
underly his theory of tragedy: 

Lessing—said Stephen—should not have 
taken a group of statues to write of. The 
art, being inferior, does not present the 
forms I spoke of distinguished clearly one 
from another. Even in literature, the high- 
est and most spiritual art, the forms are 
often confused. The lyrical form is in fact 
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the simplest verbal vesture of an instant of 
emotion, a rhythmical cry such as ages ago 
cheered on the man who pulled at the oar 
or dragged stones up a slope. He who utters 
it is more conscious of the instant of emotion 
than of himself as feeling emotion. The sim- 
plest epical form is seen emerging out of 
lyrical literature when the artist prolongs 
and broods upon himself as the center of 
an epical event and this form progresses till 
the centre of emotional gravity is equidis- 
tant from the artist himself and from 
others. The narrative is no longer purely 
personal. The personality of the artist passes 
into the narration itself, flowing round and 
round the persons and the action like a vital 
sea. . . . The dramatic form is reached 
when the vitality which has flowed and 
eddied round each person fills every person 
with such vital force that he or she assumes 
a proper and intangible esthetic life. The 
personality of the artist, at first a cry or 
a cadence or a mood and then a fluid and 
lambent narrative, finally refines itself out 
of existence, impersonalizes itself, so to 
speak. The esthetic image in dramatic form 
is life purified in and reprojected from the 
human imagination. The mystery of esthetic 
like that of material creation is accom- 
plished. The artist, like the God of creation, 
remains within or behind or beyond or above 
his handiwork, invisible, refined out of exist- 
ence, indifferent, paring his fingernails. 


This concept of fluid relationship 
between the lyric introversion and 
the dramatic extraversion is evident 
throughout Joyce’s writing. In A 
Portrait of the Artist as a Young 
Man there is a continual weaving 
back and forth between “lyric” and 


“dramatic” through “epic”; that is 
to say, “lyric” introspective passages 
open out through narrative into 
dramatic scenes and back again into 
the “lyric” originating subjectivity; 
and the book ends with a device 
which combines the dramatic and 
lyric forms—in the perfectly objec- 
tive presentation of lyric entries 
from Stephen’s dairy. In Ulysses the 
dynamic relation between lyric and 
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dramatic, between inner and outer, 
subject and object, personal and 
impersonal, is symbolized in many 
ways, but chiefly by the “atone- 
ment” of Stephen and Bloom; and 
Ulysses also ends with a device com- 
bining the dramatic and the lyric— 
in Molly Bloom’s lyric soliloquy. In 
Finnegans Wake the dynamic rela- 
tionship of lyric and dramatic is 
given a much freer play; and it be- 
comes apparent in this work that if, 
in following the movement from 
personal to impersonal, the poet does, 
so to speak, “refine himself out of 
existence,” the traditional dramatic 
form, which requires fixed perspec- 
tive, also vanishes; for there is now 
no distance between the poet and 
his creatures, who are now them- 
selves all poets or lyric voices seek- 
ing, as it were, their own dramatic 
objectivity through each other, all 
appearing at once to be both speak- 
ing and listening, until finally it is 
as if the language itself were de- 
veloping the memories of its infinite 
past occasions. Jolas says of Joyce 
that he seemed ‘“‘constantly @ laffit, 
always to be listening rather than 
talking.” And he quotes Joyce as 
having said: ‘Really, it is not I who 
am writing this crazy book .. . It 
is you, and you, and you, and that 
man over there, and that girl at the 
next table.’” 

If the tragic emotion is ‘“‘a face 
looking two ways, towards terror 
and towards pity, both of which are 
phases of it,” the emotion engen- 
dered by the mature style of Joyce 
is a face looking at once inward and 
outward; inward toward the “secret 
cause” of human sufferings, the 


"Eugene Jolas, “My Friend James Joyce,” The 
Partisan Reader (1946), p. 464. 
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tragic source of the lyric cry, to 
the discovery of “self”; and then 
outward through pity to the dis- 
covery of “others” and the identi- 
fication of oneself with others—an 
identification which has its comic 
aspect in a phase of irresponsible 
“detachment” from oneself as the 
source of tragic terror—but which, 
in the passing of this moment of ir- 
responsible self-detachment, returns 
again to the lyric and the tragic; the 
“emotion” itself being static, neither 
tragic nor comic, lyric nor dramatic. 

But in addition to the two explor- 
atory questions already examined, 
Stephen asks two others: Is the por- 
trait of Mona Lisa good if I desire 
to see it? If a man hacking in fury 
at a block of wood make there an 
image of a cow, is that image a work 
of art? 

These, as well as the other two 
questions, are aimed at the discov- 
ery of that static quality of whatness 
or quidditas, which is for Joyce the 
center of truth, beauty, and good- 
ness. A chair finely made is neither 
tragic nor comic; the portrait of 
Mona Lisa is neither good nor bad 
because Stephen does or does not de- 
sire to see it; the bust of Sir Philip 
Crampton is neither lyrical, epical, 
nor dramatic; and the image of the 
cow is neither a work of art nor 
a simple product of nature. But in 
order to “epiphanize” the chair, the 
portrait, the bust, the wooden cow 
(all of which are at once “things” 
and in some manner works of art), 
the mind must not only know the 
correct answer to these questions but 
must work out their implied dy- 
namics in actual poetic experience. 

As for the portrait of Mona Lisa, 
Stephen says: “The feelings excited 
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by improper art are kinetic, desire 
or loathing. Desire urges us to pos- 
sess, to go to something; loathing 
urges us to abandon, to go from 
something.” 

If, then, Joyce’s style in Finnegans 
Wake is a kind of dynamics of dis- 
illusionment, making possible the 
stasis of aesthetic apprehension, we 
should expect the “improper” move- 
ments of desire and loathing, as well 
as the movements of tragedy and 
comedy, lyric and dramatic, to be 
allowed their full rhetorical play, 
and it seems to me that this is so; 
indeed, for some readers Joyce’s style 
is chiefly characterized by his con- 
tinual practice of mingling the most 
highly desirable with the most im- 
mediately disgusting; as, for ex- 
ample, in the line: “Lord help you, 
Maria, full of grease, the load is 
with me!” 

The oddest of the four questions 


asked by Stephen is the last: If a 
man hacking in fury at a block of 
wood make there an image of a cow, 
is that image a work of art? This 
question arouses the admiration of 


Lynch: “That’s a lovely one—said 
Lynch, laughing again. That has the 
true scholastic stink.” But the serious 
bearing of this question on the de- 
velopment of Joyce’s style may, per- 
haps, be suggested by his remark to 
Jolas: “Really, it is not I who am 
writing this crazy book . . .” And 
certainly the reader of Finnegans 
Wake will find no easy resting place 
in any expressed intention of the 
author. The peculiar absence of “‘in- 
tentionality” in Finnegans Wake, 
with its effect of throwing the 
reader inward upon himself, is evi- 
dent if we contrast Joyce’s tone of 
strangely harmonious coincidence 
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with the clear, single-minded, pow- 
erfully “intentional” tone of Yeats: 


I have prepared my peace 
With learned Italian things 
And the proud stones of Greece 


Jolas says of Joyce’s method of 
working: 

He never changed a single word. There was 
always a certain inevitability, an almost vol- 
canic affirmativeness about his primal choice 
of words. To me, his deformations seemed to 
grow more daring. He added, ceaselessly, 
like a worker in mosaic, enriching his 
original pattern with ever new inventions, 


[P. 463] 


But this “volcanic affirmativeness” 
is not personal affirmation; indeed, 
it more nearly resembles, as Jolas 
seems to be suggesting by the word 
“volcanic,’—‘‘a man hacking in 
fury at a block of wood.” Neverthe- 
less, the author is always intimately, 
if obscurely, present, and sometimes 
he speaks out plainly in his own per- 
son as author to discuss with the rea- 
der this very complexity of style and 
its probable effect on him: “You is 
feeling like you was lost in the bush, 
boy? You says: It is a puling sample 
jungle of words. You most shouts 
out.” [ Finnegans Wake (New York, 
1939), p. 112.] 

But this also is part of the play 
between personal and impersonal, 
lyric and dramatic, tragic and 
comic; and if Joyce can prevent it, 
we shall not by looking into Finne- 
gans Wake find any underlying pur- 
pose which may supplant the bal- 
anced whatness of the whole. Joyce 
himself, according to Jolas, seems to 
have felt in Finnegans Wake the 
presence of a kind of “prophetic” 
and essentially unintended type of 
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significance; at least it is clear that 

“6 regarded the book not only as 
“work of art” but as an “event.” 

Pe quotes from a letter of Joyce: 


It is strange, however, that after publica- 
tion of my book, Finland came into the 
foreground suddenly. First by the awarding 
of a Nobel Prize to a Finnish writer, and 
then by the political door. The most curious 
comment I have received on the book is a 
symbolical one from Helsinki . . . [P. 467] 


Nor in Finnegans Wake may we 
find rest from the movement of this 
cathartic rhetoric in any statement 
of philosophical truth, but only 
in the poise of aesthetic claritas. 
Stephen says: 


Truth is beheld by the intellect which is 
appeased by the most satisfying relations of 
the intelligible: beauty is beheld by the 
imagination which is appeased by the most 
satisfying relations of the sensible. The first 
step in the direction of truth is to under- 
stand the frame and scope of the intellect 
itself, to comprehend the act itself of intel- 
lection. 


Stephen here discovers a kind of 
intellectual stasis comparable to the 
aesthetic stasis, an “enchantment of 
the mind” to match the “enchant- 
ment of the heart,” and if, accord- 
ingly, we model an analysis of 
this intellectual stasis on Stephen’s 
analysis of the tragic stasis, we might 
say that truth, or satisfaction of the 
“intellectual appetite,” is achieved 
when the mind is arrested in the 
presence of some grave and constant 
intellectual tension, some unavoid- 
able self-generated conflict, essential 
in the mind and driving it alter- 
nately back into itself as ultimate, 
incomprehensible point of view and 
forth again into union with external 
objects—in an opposition (or sub- 
stantial union) of the intellectual 
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introversion and extraversion, 
of noesis and noema, comparable 
to the opposition (or substantial 
union) of terror and pity, desire and 
loathing, active and passive, lyric 
and dramatic, tragic and comic. 


IV 


At any rate, although we may re- 
gard Joyce as a philosophical poet 
(he himself in his early essay on 
Mangan assumes the union of 
poetry and philosophy), we may ex- 
pect that in his work philosophical 
statements, as of the doctrine of 
reincarnation or of Vico’s theory of 
history, will subsist only in relation 
to an intellectual dynamics and will 
be inextricably woven into the 
comic-tragic dialectic, usually in the 
form of comic parody of their 
underlying tragic seriousness, as: 


Phall if you but will, rise you 
must. 


The intellect as well as the emotions 
must be engaged, but the end of 
this dialectic is not exposition of any 
kind, either philosophical or psycho- 
logical, but only the achievement of 
“epiphany.” 

The lyric cry in its first purity 
is impersonal and, as it were, the be- 
ginning or source of extraverted 
vision: “He who utters it is more 
conscious of the instant of emotion 
than of himself as feeling the emo- 
tion.” It is through brooding in- 
troversion that the artist discovers 
himself as the residence of this im- 
personal emotion, and then, work- 
ing through himself outward, dis- 
covers the objective residence of the 
lyric emotion, the final artistic shape 
of which is drama. The lyric emotion 
has not necessarily undergone any 
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change in itself, but only, so to 
speak, in its artistic residence—a 
modification of residence which was, 
in fact, already implicit within it. 
The crucial moment in this action 
is the return outward from the 
tragic introversion. In pure contem- 
plation, which is to say contempla- 
tion free from the tragic-comic dia- 
lectic, there is no introversion but 
only an enlarging of contemplative 
scope to include not only the realms 
of natural objectivity but also the 
“subjective,” that is, the as yet un- 
perceived “envelope” surrounding 
the “object” or “thing”; this en- 
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largement of scope does not trans- 
cend or pass beyond the “thing” 
but merely shows the full ‘“‘content” 
or quidditas of the original “point 
of origin”; tragic inwardness, how- 
ever, fixes this “subjectivity” into 
the shape of “self” and it becomes 
necessary to clear up the resulting 
“ontological confusion” and return 
the “self” to its pure condition as 
“point of view”; which is to say (in 
a language less awkward than this 
derivation from the method of dis- 
course of Edmund Husserl): “A 
condition of complete simplicity 
(costing not less than everything).” 


Upstate Odyssey 


Pure BUTCHER 


Can I put down the glass, slide it across 
The station bar and say to Mike at last, 


“No more; this is not Lethe bottled in 
The bond’? 


Can I wake from the dream and find— 
Not canvas, hostel cubicle, or stars— 
The walls familiar, the bed warm, the dream 


Beside me? 


And after seven years, the war, 
The cities of the world—all twins, all strange— 
The barren places and the barren years, 
Now is the wandered home? Are you the dream? 


This Ithaca? 


The train was slow from Troy. 


Peter Viereck—The Poet and the Form’ 


JoHN CrarDI 


HE understanding of poetry, 

its ability to communicate 

the poet’s evocation to the 
reader, is beset by many failures on 
the part of the reader, but I know 
of none more far reaching than the 
reader’s insistence that poetry must 
not only “mean something,” but 
that it must deliver a moral exhorta- 
tion to the good life in about the 
same terms as the catechism, the 
sermon, and the political campaign 
speech. This is a nonsense from 
which few readers recover. The 
catechism has not solved, the ser- 


mon has not saved, and the political 
campaign speech has not been re- 
membered by its orator; yet readers 


continue to expect poetry to do all 
these things. I have even heard 
teachers of some considerable repu- 
tation say to their classes in a way 
that sounded like a final audit of 
a poet’s failure, ““Modern poets have 
lost the power of affirmation.” 
Yet, amazingly, poetry does solve 
and save and remember. It does af- 
firm. Poetry, like any art form, is by 
definition an affirmation. But never 
in the way the moralist anticipates. 
The “meaning,” the overt statement 
of the poem, that part of the poem 
that the misguided are forever seek- 
ing to reduce to paraphrase—is never 
the poem. Poetry is never about 
what it seems to be about. “Gather 
ye rosebuds while ye may” never 


means “go gather rosebuds”; “‘let’s 

*The fifth in a series of “introductions” by Mr. 
Ciardi. The others—on Winfield Townly Scott, Cid 
Corman, E. L. Mayo, and John Frederick Nims— 
appeared in previous issues of this Review. 


make hay while the sun shines” is 
never a command to get into the 
fields and start harvesting. Nor do 
thesc statements mean the same 
thing, anymore than Bonnie Annie 
Laurie and Sweet Bessie from Pike 
mean the same thing, though both 
are love songs. Nor do rosebuds 
mean rosebuds, nor does hay mean 
hay, just as there never needed to 
be an Annie Laurie or a Sweet Bessie 
to make the song meaningful. The 
overt meaning in all these cases is 
the least relevant part of the com- 
munication. The whole complex of 
why a man was moved to write a 
line of poetry, or to compose a 
song, is the essential element of 
the communication, involving his 
pleasure in singing, his desire to give 
his song form, the transmutation his 
desire underwent in becoming a song 
or a poem. As I. A. Richards put 
it in his Principles of Literary 
Criticism: “We pay attention to 
the externals when we do not know 
what else to do with a poem.” 

The real way in which the poem 
speaks is in the self-fulfillment of 
its form. The total in the successful 
poem is always a unique fusion, but 
that fusion may be viewed variously, 
just as we may consider love as, 
among other things, a problem in 
psychic adjustment, or as a statistic 
of the marriage rate, or as a joyous 
arrival. For present purposes let us 
consider this fusion technically and 
morally. 

Technically the successful reading 
of a poem is always a simultaneous 
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response to all its elements. It exists 
as a piece of music exists. At any 
moment during the listening to a 
piece of music the effect of that 
moment is the sum of all the blended 
sounds of the moment in the con- 
text of all the expectancies that the 
music has created up to the point, 
and of all the resolutions one antici- 
pates beyond it. At the end of the 
piece the effect is the retained total- 
ity of the whole development and 
resclution. But before the piece can 
be apprehended with anything like 
success, each of the parts must 
have been understood immediately, 
moment by moment. If the listener 
stops to puzzle, to think back, to 
think ahead, he loses some of the 
music, and ever more important he 
loses the fluency with which the 
composer heard it in the subtle inter- 
play of many simultaneous intents. 
Within that interplay of glimpses, 
half meanings, half moods, lies the 
real sense of the composition. That 
is the language it spoke to the com- 
poser. It required no explanation 
then, and until the audience has 
learned the piece beyond need of 
explanation of any detail, it cannot 
achieve that language. 

Morally, the final meaning of any 
work of art exists not in the subject 
matter (Trees at Evening, Memory 
of Childhood, Lines on a Barnacle- 
Encrusted Cello) but always in the 
writer’s devotion to his art form, in 
which there is forever implicit the 
faith that art is a valuable way of 
living. This is the affirmation of 
every work of art. It is the reason 
why art can only make, and can- 
not be destructive. 

For whatever the poem may be 
to the critic, it is for the poet a 
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way of life. It is his reality and 
being. His life centers in it (if only 
at the moment of the writing), and 
that devotion is the one mark that 
will forever distinguish the poet 
from the versifier. 

The poet’s concern has nothing to 
do with criticism. If he is truly a 
poet, criticism can only follow after 
him, and never quite catch him at 
that. The meteorologist has as little 
to do with the origin of storms, and 
the codifiers of statutory law have 
as little to do with the creation of 
sex glands, as the critic has to do 
with the making of poetry. And 
whether the poet be as morally 
orthodox and metrically regular as 
Dante, or as “depraved” and metri- 
cally various as Baudelaire, neither 
the moral nor the technical critic 
can teach him the faith or, if you 
will, the illusion out of which he 
must write. 

It is possible, for instance, to write 
learnedly and at great length about 
Milton’s use of the iambic, but I 
cannot escape the conviction that at 
the moment of writing Milton was 
not worried about the iambic. | 
think he sweated for salvation and 
the iambics came. Obversely, it may 
be said of such a poet as Wallace 
Stevens that he sweated for iambics 
and salvation came. But there is no 
essential contradiction. The poem in 
either case is the form of the devo- 
tion. Other men than Milton have 
sweated for salvation and written 
bad poetry, and other men than 
Stevens have sweated for poetry 
without achieving salvation. The 
difference that Milton and Stevens 
carry with them is genius, and, 
artistically, genius is no more than 
fluency with one’s devotions. In the 
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medieval notion of things, angels 
did not speak to one another, since 
they could communicate immedi- 
ately and with whole understanding. 
The achievement of the poet is to 
have such communication with his 
medium. He may not be gifted 
enough to achieve it, but before the 
gift must come the devotion, the 
faith that in fulfilling the form of 
any art one enters a better, truer, 
and deeper way of living. 


II 


The most moving achievement of 
Peter Viereck’s first book, Terror 
and Decorum,’ is the success with 
which, at his best, he gives voice to 
this religion of form. 

In the fine last poem, “Crass Times 
Redeemed by Dignity of Souls,” he 
writes: 


May yet when slick with poise I 
overreach, 

When that high ripening slowness 
I impeach, 

Awe of that music jolt me home 
contrite. ... 


In Viereck’s less successful moments, 
I cannot escape the feeling that the 
poems do go slick with poise and 
overreach into cleverness. Not that 
I have any objection to cleverness, 
but that Viereck’s kind of clever- 
ness seems too often to be defend- 
ing him from his own distrust of 
the best of his poems. It begins al- 
ways in poems where the pose he 
adopts is too complexly playful. My 
feeling is, that unable to sustain the 
tricky false premises with which he 
sometimes likes to begin, he simply 
goes coy and slick in hiding from 
1(Scribners, 1948) 
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himself. Thus the first of “Three 
Odes From Assisi” falls, between 
serious and straightforward stanzas, 
into such trick interpolations as 


(And your birds—but O Francis, 
WHAT of the crocodile? 

He swims in our veins with a sharp- 
fanged smile. 

Would you dance with him in the 

dark? 

crumbs for the birds—but 

WHAT for the crocodile? 

He’ll be looking for you in a little 
while. 

Will you meet him alone in the 
park?) 


And he seems to find it necessary to 
interpolate into his elegy for Hart 
Crane (raucously titled “Look, 
Hart, That Horse You Ride Is 
Wood”) such meaningless vocifera- 
tions as 


Yes, 


(Hart, Hart, can you hear me? 
Hey Hart, don’t jump!) 


But in a sense this is irrelevant. 
Everything must be forgiven a poet 
who achieves. A poet is a man who 
has written one good poem. In 
Terror and Decorum, Viereck has 
written an astonishing number of 
good poems. And some of his best 
address themselves to exactly the 
poetic faith I have been attempting 
above. Here is Viereck’s opening 
poem: 


POET 


“Toute forme créée, méme par 
? homme, est immortelle. Car la 
forme est indépendante de la matieére, 
et ce ne sont pas les molecules qui 
constituent la forme.” 

(Baudelaire, Mon Coeur Mis a Nu) 
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1 
The night he died, earth’s images all 
came 
To gloat in liberation round his 
tomb. 
Now vengeful colors, stones, and 
faces dare 
To argue with his metaphor; 
And stars his fancy painted on the 
skies 
Drop down like swords 
to pierce his 
too wide eyes. 


2 
Words that begged favor at his 
court in vain— 
Lush adverbs, senile rhymes in tat- 
tered gowns— 
Send notes to certain exiled 


nouns 

And mutter openly against his reign. 

While rouged clichés hang out red 
lights again, 


Hoarse refugees report from far- 
flung towns 

That exclamation-marks are run- 
ning wild 

And prowling half-truths carried 
off a child. 


3 

But he lives on in Form, and Form 
shall shatter 

This tuneless mutiny of Matter. 

His bones are dead; his voice is hor- 
ribly strong. 

Those famed vibrations of life’s 
dancing dust, 
Whose thrice- named pangs are 
“birth” and “death” and “lust,” 
Are but the spilt iambics of his song. 
Scansion of flesh in endless ebb and 
flow, 

The drums of duty and renown’s 
great gong— 

Mere grace-notes of that living 


thousand-year 

Tyrannic metronome whose every 
gear 

Is some shy craftsman buried long 
ago. 

What terror crowns the sweetness of 
all song? 


4 

What hardness leaps at us from each 
soft tune 

And hammers us to shapes we never 
planned? 

This was a different dying from our 
own. 

Call every wizard in the land— 

Bell, book, and test tube; let the 
dark be rife 

With every exorcism we command, 

Till midnight blazes like a rich black 
gown 

Decked with bright amulets against 
the banned. 

In vain. This death is stronger than 
our life. 


5 
In vain we drive our stakes through 
such a haunter 
Or woo with spiced applaudings 
such a heart. 
His news of April do but mock our 
Winter 
Like maps of heaven breathed on 
window-frost 
By cruel clowns in codes whose key 
is lost. 
Yet some sereneness in our rage has 
guessed 
That we are being blessed and blessed 
and blessed 
When least we know it and when 
coldest art 
Seems hostile, 
useless, 
or apart. 
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PETER VIERECK—THE POET AND THE FORM 
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Not worms, not worms in such a 
skull 

But rhythms, rhythms writhe and 
sting and crawl. 

He sings the seasons round, from 
bud to snow. 

And all things are because he willed 
them so. 


I shall not attempt to analyze this 
poem at length, but I find three 
qualities of remarkable skill in it. 
First, I admire the memorable way 
in which abstract notion is given 
concrete form and visualization— 
most strikingly in the second sec- 
tion, where what might have been 
a most arid series of abstractions 
about style is dramatized into the 
concrete. This ability to give body 
to notion speaks the essential meta- 
phoric sense in which poetry is 
poetry and not metrical prose. 
Secondly, I am struck by Viereck’s 
effortless mastery of his own way 
of speaking. No one else I know 
puts words together in quite the 
way Viereck does in, say, the last 
four lines of section five. And, 
finally, I find myself powerfully 
compelled by the quality of his 
sound. Viereck has richly what Eliot 
has called ‘“‘the audio-imagination.” 
His ear is sensitive and various. The 
overtone of his sound amplifies 
rather than clutters the meaning. 
His individual lines recite meticul- 
ously balanced chords that do not 
get in one another’s way in collisions 
of open vowels and over-lapping 
consonants. I do not imply that 
Viereck (as some less talented poets 
have done) begins by arranging a 
series of pleasantly varied vowels and 
then proceeds to make the sense fol- 
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low that pattern. I mean rather that 
there are signs here of a poet who 
writes by ear, and that the ear is a 
sensitive one, not only within the 
line, but in the handling of the ir- 
regular rhyme with a sure sense of 
how rhyme can function to punctu- 
ate, emphasize, and resolve the flow 
of the poem. The reader who has 
thought of rhyme only as a regu- 
larly arranged ornamentation, will 
do well to underscore this point in 
his mind. Rhyme, as I shall illustrate 
again below, is much more than 
ornament. Browning’s “My Last 
Duchess” is a notable example of 
what may be called rhyme without 
function, but skillfully used rhyme 
is a rich device for controlling the 
reader’s voice, teaching him to hear 
the poem as the poet heard it. Some 
of the poems in this book, among 
them “Crass Times,” and “A Walk 
On Snow,” are, to my ear, some of 
the best captures of the heard iambic 
pentameter line in recent poetry. 
Here, for example, is a passage 
from “Crass Times Redeemed by 
Dignity of Souls.” This is an in- 
cantatory poem. The poet, as I see 
it, wants the poem to be read in a 
mechanical, litanized way. Such a 
reading requires a full voice stop at 
the end of each line. But normally 
if the meaning does not pause, the 
voice continues on to the next line. 
You have then a run-on, or as it is 
sometimes called an enjambment. 
The first three lines in this passage 
do not provide a pause in meaning. 
Here, the poet makes rhyme func- 
tion. The triple use of the strong 
“oals” rhyme demands stress. Thus, 
despite the run-on, the rhyme pro- 
duces the desired voice stress. In the 
subsequent lines, this device is not 
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needed, since there is a meaning- 
pause at the end of each line with 
the exception of the next to the last. 
And there again you will note the 
rhyme of knives becomes heavy, 
again requiring a stress. By “heavy” 
I mean closely positioned as the sec- 
ond rhyme of a couplet, a strong 
“ives” sound, and a literal rhyme as 


opposed to the approximate rhyme: 


of “are” and “hear” that precedes. 


The weight that tortures diamonds 
out of coals 

Is lighter than the skimming hooves 
of foals 

Compared to one old heaviness our 
souls 

Hoist daily, each alone, and cannot 
share: 

To-be-awake, to sense, to-be-aware. 

Then even the dusty dreams that 
clog our skulls, 

The rant and thunder of the storm 
we are, 

The sunny silences our prophets 
hear, 

The rainbow of the oil upon the 
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shoals, 

The crimes and Christmases of crea- 
ture-lives, 

And all pride’s barefoot tarantelle 
on knives 

Are but man’s search for dignity of 
souls. 


- Attached hereto is a new poem by 
Peter Viereck, a well-made poem, 
and an especially good one with 
which to insult® the literal-minded, 
the moralist in art, and the para- 
phraser. For him, I will paraphrase 
the end of Shaw’s preface to the 
movie version of Major Barbara: 


This poem is, I believe, both true and in- 
spired; but whoever says that it all hap- 
pened or couldn’t have happened, and that 
faith in it and understanding of it consist 
in believing that it can be reduced to mean 
that trees will one day revolt and chop 
down men, or that it is a poem about trees, 
or about gardens, or about weeds, is, to speak 
according to Scripture, a fool and a liar, and 
is hereby solemnly denounced as such by me, 
the author, to all posterity. 


2From Latin insultare, to leap on, at or against. 


The Slacker Apologizes" 


PETER VIERECK 


“An artist is a philistine despite himself, a patriotic moralist with a bad 
conscience. When his art shouts ‘beauty,’ his conscience shouts ‘duty.’ 


Solution unsatisfactory.” 


—The Manndelbaum Chronicles 


We trees were chopping down the monsters in the 
Street to count their rings. 
WHO BLESSED OUR WAR? The oak invoked: ‘Within Thee 
Crush, Mother, quakingly these red-sapped things 
ose burrowings 


Wrong Thy good dirt. Kill, kill all alien kings.” 


Crowned by black moss or by obscener yellow 
The flowerless monsters stood 
On soil-blaspheming asphalt. How they’d bellow 
Each time we hacked them—just as if their crude 
Numb root pairs could 
Feel feeling. O Goddess, the glory of being wood! 


Then games of peace. WHO WAS THE POET? I! 
I was the willow lyre. 
Even the oak was silent; melody 
Maddened whole meadows like forest-fire 
To hear my choir 
Of leaves beat, beat, and beat upon each wire 


Of winds I tamed and tuned so artfully 
It seemed an artless game. 
You!, weed back there!, don’t think I didn’t see 
You yawning. Bored? Well, try to do the same! 
What? Suddenly lame? 


Come, come, step up and sing—or wither in shame. 


Then crooned the crass young weed: “Last night my stamen 
Could hear her pistil sigh. 
Though far the gardens that her petals flame in, 
We touched in dreams the hour that bee flew by. 
My pollen’s shy 
Deep nuzzling tells her: weeds must live or die.” 


Fools. How they cheered. But wait, I set them right: 
“Verse, verse, not poetry. 
Jingles for jungles: grosser groves delight 
In honey, but educated tastes decree 
Austerity. 
True art is bitter, but true art sets free. 


“True art—how can IJ serve thee half enough? 
Had I a thousand sprays 
And every spray a thousand sprigs, they’d sough 
For beauty, beauty, beauty all their days— 
And still not praise 
Not half the whirlwind-wonder of thy ways.” 


At this the oak, our captain, roared me down; 
“Mere beauty wilts the will. 
Why are we here? To sing and play the clown?” 
The forest answered: “We are here to kill.” 
. . « While monsters still 
Defile Thy loam, while trees know right from wrong, 


Forgive me, Mother, for the guilt of the song. 
*First American publication. Previously published in Horizon (April, 1949), London. 
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Letter from a Rubber Raft 


JoHN CraropI 


‘Eleven stars and clusters hanging from a gun, 
Glug, said the ocean, and then. . .” 


Twelfth Day: 


Every sleep is a new confusion of hope. 
Every awakening grows simpler . . . 


Now at last I have seen myself always 

On this uneven record, groove after groove 
My dustball gathering before the needle. 
Now the recording is ended, the needle 


Wobbles on the inner cutting, 
The dustball slips and skids. 


You may wish to know how it went: 

It was mid-sea. A day named high for April 
In a sky of apple blossom clouds. 

First one engine, 

Then another. 

Then the third beginning to cough. 

The Engineer opened a fuel line 

And found the gas dirty. 

Someone’s error of untidyness. 


We dropped our bombs as if shriving 

Our guilty association, circled on a moderate sea, 
Braced ourselves for the ditching. To the end 
You might have thought it a field spread for us 
So calmly it waited. Then the trough 

Opened under us. Its dike met us like stone. 
Momentum spattered us like eggs against a wall. 
But somewhere the wall opened and I was through 
In the drowned silence of oil. One reflex 

Lived, inflated my vest. I rose like an insect 
Coupled to my bubble of air. The raft 

Had been strapped to me. It too opened. 

All else closed. 


You may wish to know how it stood: 

I had the raft and its emergency packet: 
Water (one pint), a hacksaw blade, 

Quinine, bouillon, fishing cord (eighteen feet), 
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Two hooks, a bar of chocolate, 
Four biscuits. 
A vest pocket anthology of life. 


. . . What was it I meant to say? 
Forgive me fear. 


Thirteenth Day: 


Last words are a last mercy. 

I would like to neglect my death long enough 
To find the words of it honestly. 

Let me have someone to pity. 

Ten sponges staining a ripple pink, 

Pulps that were men. 

Without transition. 

I have their deaths to die for them. 


Fourteenth Day: 


Somewhere there comes upon me 

The notion that I am 

Man, 

That I am man’s bubble 

Adrift on the licking universe. 

When I break 

An age will have been placed in perspective. 


But there is no comfort in being a mythology. 


Have I said I love you? 

How I mock my own sapping under this sun 

That lacks even a phallus for your memory in dreams? 
How your breasts are eleven deaths needing a memory? 
This parched water is you: 

Caked upon my dying, destroying me 

With the distances of many departures: 

Awakenings left in a room where, turning, we saw a river, 
Airfield boomtowns drunk and drowned, 

Harmonica nights under Byronic palms 

Spending ourselves on souvenir nostalgias. 


This is the end of something I regret. 
Eighteenth Day: 


I want you to know that two days ago— 
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Two or twenty— 

I caught a fish. (This is my gift to you: 

To labor at living by all devices.) 

I remembered skills from a strange training: 

Hacksawed my fish, made a tourniquet to compress him, 
Squeezed an ounce of water free. 

Is this something like ravens? 

He fed me and gave me water out of the water 


Of my death. Sweet fish, 


Fish, fish 

Is the dead man’s dish. 
On a platter of sea 
Blue plate to me 


In the hour of my wish 
Came fish. 


God, god 

Appeared in a cod. 
Is that so very odd? 
Was it a cod? 

But water and food 
And very good. 


Sea, sea 

You’ve done me shabbily. 

One fish from so many 
Because I hadn’t any. 

Is it always to the poor 

You say “So much. No more”? 
Or is it just that oceans 

Lack notions? 


lay a lay for clerical times? I made another stanza: 


Love, love 

Is hand in glove, 

Bone under skin 

And blood within. 
Now I feel 

The glove begin to peel 
The bone begin to flow 
The blood begin to go. 
Things do not touch 
Very much. 

Often spill 

Beyond our will. 
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Words we say 
Fade away. 
Death, death 

Is out of breath. 


Which day is this? 


. . . You are swimming iris depths below the sun’s glaze. 
Shall I go under 

To where you are all colors 

And coral castles land-escaped 

By waving fronds and veiled transparencies, 

Botanical gardens of nerves? 


I wish, I wish, I wish, I wish, I wish. 
Later: 


My time has run out of numbers. 

No matter: 

I have given up watching horizons 

Or waiting for voices of flight above me. 
When I have finished, I shall lie here in my shell 
And be rocked by you. 

That will be better than counting improbable chances: 
You will be able to say 

My last thoughts were of you. I 

Shall lie here and memorize my pity 

Dying of someone else’s error 

The death by untidiness. 

Now I have oceans to wash it in 

And time for a kind of neatness. 

I have scrubbed the stones of eleven pities 
And made a path to my absolute conscience: 
I could fill the world’s room with eleven beds 
For love to dishevel. 

I envy all those adrift before me 

Who expected a further meeting. 

It is not hard to let go. I cannot. 

I have eaten all my bait but my line is out: 

If some foolish fish will bite metal 

I may live another day. 


Twilight 
PHYLLIS HANSON 


Remember 

How the twilight came, 
Since it alone is mine; 
Run to it as I have run 
And call my name. 


Remember 

How the silences 

Of over-shouting night, 
Became a storm of violets 
Down blue-sloping height. 


Here within the gift 

Of dusk, 

Opening, rising, blowing, 

Be the sweet and bitter mist, 
Inevitably flowing. 


Be a pulse of silence, 

The shadow of my night; 
Then something of me 
Shall return, 

More joyous for flight. 


Duet With Wind Instruments 


WapdE DONAHOE 


Now it heaves clouds about the sky, 

and shakes the leafless tree till roots 
strain and the earth is forced away 

from trunks that sag like dead fence-posts. 
My child and I both like the wind 

that sets the species’ hats asail, 

and sweeps the pompous from command 
by driving them to ridicule. 


We plow face down and flailing clothes 


across an open field; we think 
together duties of scarecrows 
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set out to guard the empty park. 
We have a serious turn of mind, 
and keep our faces toward the wind. 


Night Guard's Cheer 


Wave DoNAHOE 


Who has beheld his father’s skull in flower, 
or jewels undiminished by the dust 

of centuries and tramp of arrant power, 
may well enjoin the body from its lust, 

and praise what no despoil, despair can ruin, 
nor men caught in a fiction of distrust, 
who in safeguards provide a leaden reign, 
nor the debris that guards God like a priest. 


There is no season but ferments its end; 

yet, one man caused evection of the moon; 
and certain truths persist without a friend, 
caught in the mantles of the sick and mean, 
which in a fabled youth can activate 

the dead to rise out of their own defeat. 


Belle Nocturne 


WavdE DONAHOE 


Untouched by wile the galaxies 

frame love in the impossible. 

Night’s numbers still 2 gothic house 
and press around its tolling bell. 

The clapper dangles down between 

the Dipper and a naked clod, 

sending from cone-shaped silence sound 
as symbol of a holy need. 


All quiet floods against the gates 

death has suspended before time. 

No seed dares whisper from the womb, 
nor drift upon glass slide, lest space 
engulf its lust and wear away 

the simple vestige of its woe. 
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The Litany at South Beach 


CHARLES PHILBRICK 


Slowly sand creeps over sand—a tide, 

A level avalanche that inches time, 
Advancing underneath a southern blow 

Of wind come shouting off the sea. The blades 
Of beachgrass bend to urgent air, then scrape 
An ancient scandal down the dunes to us. 


An orange butterfly comes fleeting bright 
To mock the arrogance of air and go; 

A seagull creaks with pride in flight 

Against the wind on wings of clouded snow. 


Below the gull, beyond the waves, the gray 
Sea shines at graying sky. The sea 

Is olive there below a cloud and here 
Alive, exclaiming at the breadth of land. 
Offshore a tawny stripe of madness lies: 

A sandbar all obsessed with foam. 


Here lying close together, warm 
And bare beneath the underside of wind, 
We fiercely hold each other near to shield 
Our love against the wind that blows from cold 
To cold. 

This restless heaven, these untold 
Familiar miracles we make are more 
Than all we are or see or feel or hear, 
Yet share the patrimony of the sun, 
The sea’s insistence and the strength of wind, 
And far outfly the wings of shrieking birds. 


We love. We live as one inside this bright 
Allegiance of our flesh. This breathed-on light 
Forever wards our beating hearts from sand, 
From seeking wind, from cold and from the sea— 
Insomniac insatiate sea that feeds 
Itself upon the land. 

We together lift 
Our heads to bless the world with laughter, shout 
Above the minor music of the grass, 
The petulance of gulls, the keening wind, 
Our past and our apartness we rescind. 
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Inside Out 


CHARLES PHILBRICK 


The acid in December wind attacks 

The blanching windowpane and etches there 
A prophecy of fright; it varnishes 

The curse of arc lights on the cobblestones. 


The hell that roars outside this room, 
The night that freezes there, 
The need that nibbles its own tail, 
The fear that sniffs the doors— 
Against that winter world the window stands, 
Included in the rent. 

Does rented glass 
Preclude that world, or is the horrid night 
The rent that’s due for day’s lucidity? 


Inside it’s warm and close and bright and sane 
With lamps and books and pillows, dozing beer 
And quiet words that die against the pane. 

At last we clap the yawning books and cap 
Unwanted ale. We drag to bed and snap 

The switch that lets the black flow in. Our room 
Is very still. We say goodnight. Then we 

Lie populating blindness with our staring 


And hear the clocks toward midnight tearing. 


Dawn: Chicago Loop 


JOANNE DE LONGCHAMPS 


Day strikes no major difference on stone. 
In geometric jungles morning comes 
less as light than warning of dim change. 
Neon blares—but with a tinier horn. 
Doorways spill a tired retort of drums, 
force savage cries prolonging frenzy-dance. 
No jungle sleeps. 

Suspended in thick air 
taut-bellied shapes patrol an iron branch. 
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Paul Nash: An Elegy 


KENDRICK SMITHYMAN 


Ritual among old stones was fascination 

for him, and the arcana of large flowers 
addressing the sun with one burning tongue 
rubbed speech for him from a torn, tough heaven. 
To enter the sun through a flower, need 

rougher and more huge, to admit those clouds 

of unknowing, knowing through them his pride 
would break out being and all the banners, 
trumpeting leaves, wag each crosswise wind. 


Was he once broken on the ribs he’d loved? 
Did the stones speak finally their harshness, 
the flowers protest, the haven in him heal? 
His questions will not answer. His stated 
phrases confound themselves upon their line. 
They are sufficient; the vision is at the door 
while the wave turns outwards and within 
the small spirit fingers an evident sense 
beyond his angers. Broken, torn their touch! 


His images substract us, making less of us. 

The enmities are merely not ourselves. Around 
the stones that scarified the antique watcher 
cluster hostilities like lichen, the stones 
maintain the evils and the powers to harm. 

His early nature threatens. Later, flowers 
regain their peaceful fictions and become 
something we lost. The anguish we endow them 
exalts their transformation, adds our loss. 


The flowers struggle to become. At such return 
into becoming the sun itself he enters 
marking the pastoral snow with white’s absence, 
or audience with an empty stretch of steps. 
Continually becoming, his eyes lifted upon 
those witnesses who most observe his world. 
This falcon leaves a glass to take on guns 

and rides the moon storm against Germany. 
He floods that dead sea in a thrust of wings. 


Or upon the workman’s upright stagings 
he made walk in relevance his small spirit 
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whose messages might be misunderstood so 
easily amid an iron coldness his eye passed. 
For the colours of cold he travelled across 
with warmth, but his day’s shapes bending 
shot arrows at him where a cloud abraded 
the passive light. 
There is often a door 

his wish will not open away from a vision. 


River Song 


MICHAEL WILKINS 


Not the streamwater breaking on stone, 

With leaves in static suspension at bank curvings; 

Not the concave wave breaking on wave 

With gulls changing from dark to light in their turnings. 


This day dark riverwater honing 
The bank until the searching rootnerve 
Is bare to the ever-laving. 


This night all rivers follow you, River, though no grove 
Column your bank, no waning 

Hills fathom the dark, but the chilled moon 

In the brazier wind furling 

Birds of prey on the north-starred vane. 


The Poet 


CuHap WALSH 


To his rear was the pleasant estate of his fathers, 

Now subdivided into suburban villas evolving toward tourist shoppes. 
Beside him, before him, the strange growth of jungle and arctic tundra 
The botanical handbooks neglected to classify. 


To return would be easy; no sentries with tommy guns repelled him, 

And the honorable trade of a seller of trinkets could be his 

(With a 100% mark-up for the family legends appended) 

But perversely he recorded the unpleasant flora, swung his machete, 
and inched on. 
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